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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@_——. 

HE week has been full of festivity for everybody except the 
Prince of Wales, who has been worked off his legs. ‘The Sultan 
has been ‘“‘ entertained” at Windsor, at the Crystal Palace, at 
Guildhall, at Spithead, and at the India House. At Windsor his 
reception was rather rapid, half an hour being allowed for presen- 
tations and five minutes for lunch, but every honour was paid 
him, and his little son—who, we beg leave to remark, is not the 
“ heir,” though he will one day be Sultan, the throne passing in 
succession to each eldest male of the House of Othman—was kissed 
and petted prettily. At the Crystal Palace thirty thousand well 
dressed men and women cheered him to the echo, refused to hear 
Titiens sing ‘‘Il Bacio,” fougut for eatables like roughs at Greenwich 
Fair, and nearly trod one ancther to death in a stampede towards 
the fireworks. The utter brutality with which big women trod 
down little ones was a thing to mark, and but for a policeman 
who closed a door, and so stopped a crowd swarming down the 
staircase, fifty lives might have been lost. At Spithead the weather 
was less complaisant to Her Majesty than usual, but the Sultan 
received the Garter—which, by a rule of the Order, cannot be 
given to a ‘‘heretic,’—from the Queen’s own hand. At the 
Guildhall everything went off well, and the Sultan is said to have 
even been seen to smile, quite a novel event in his career. On the 
whole, his reception has been well though unjustly manage. 








The grand ball given to the Belgian Volunteers on Thursday, 
at the Agricultural Hall, is said to have been a success. ‘The 
immense barn was turned, by the use of paint, gilding, draperies, 
and gas, into a splendid reception-room, and the 9,000 guests were 
Gelighted. It is noticed that there was no one to introduce the 
Belgians, and consequently, till supper-time, very few found 
partners ; but, after all, that was nobody’s fault. Who would have 
expected a Belgian to be over modest? The success of the enter- 
tainment may give the Ministry a hint. Next time they want a 
ball-room they have only to cover and floor the quadrangle of 
Somerset House, and they may receive the 5,000 guests who Sir 
S. Northcote says ought to have invitations, and include Mr. 
Sheridan, who, on Thursday, was quite plaintive on behalf of 
omitted members. 

The Monitew of the 13th inst. contains an autograph letter 
from the Emperor to M. Rouher, enclosing a Grand Cross in 
diamonds, worth 60,000 francs. ‘I take this means,” says his 
Majesty, ‘of publicly giving you a new proof of my confidence 
and my esteem.” In “the midst of the unjust attacks of which 
you have been the object, a friendly attention on my part will, I 
hope, cause you to forget the annoyances inseparable from your 


on Tuesday, and the second reading fixed for Monday next. Earl 
Grey has given notice of a resolution to be proposed before the 
second reading, but the Bill is expected to enter Committee 
on Monday week, and will probably pass within the next 


ten days. 
insert a clause favouring the cumulative vote, and to restore 


It is understood that attempts will be made to 


voting papers, but they will be defeated. The only great 


effort made will be to improve the Redistribution Bill, and if 


Lord Derby understands the real position of his Order, and feels 
the necessity for closing agitation, he will not use his majority to 
prevent an improvement which will make the Constitution safe 
for half a century. There is an idea current that the Bill may be 
lost yet, but Lord Derby has half the English Peers, all the Scotch 
and Irish Peers, and the certainty that the Lords will not willingly 
provoke a dissolution. _ 

Of Lord Cranborne’s powerful, and in parts really fine speech, on 
occasion of the third reading on Monday, we have spoken at some 
length elsewhere. As regards his anticipations of evil from the 
Reform Bill, we can only say that they are evidently extravagant 
in themselves, and also entirely unbalanced in his speech by the 
many reasons for expecting good from it. Still, his anticipation 
that in quiet times the House of Commons will be full of rich 
persons with Conservative instincts and able to follow their 
instincts, but that in times of any great class struggle the same 
class of persons will be there,—only steeped to the lips in Radical - 
pledges, and preferring in this case their pledges to their in- 
stincts,—points probably in the direction of the real danger. 
‘There is nothing more remarkable in history,” he said, with 
much sagacity, “than the instinct with which the lower classes 
have always selected, or tried to select, for the purposes which 
they desired to carry out, members of the classes against whom 
they were acting.” If a class-war arises, it would be no more 
protection to the capitalists to have members of the capitalist 
class in the House of Commons, than it was to Louis XVI. to. 
have a Philippe Egalité among the Revolutionists. All this part 
of Lord Cranborne’s speech was, however powerful and logical, 
yet extravagant in its alarmism. But the latter part, of which 
we have spoken elsewhere, in which he exposed the misguided 
Conservative party and Mr. Disraeli’s “ policy of legerdemain,” 
was as earnest and as scathing, as dignified and as indignant in 
its tone of proud and manly morality, as anything ever heard in 
our time in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Lowe's speech, which followed Lord Cranborne’s, was by 
far the poorest of his Reform speeches. It was pitched in an arti- 
ficially high key, and reads more like a parody of the last century's 
bombast, than an expression of sincere conviction by one of the 
keenest cynics of the day. ‘The peroration about the battle of 
Cheeronea, and the sculptured lion which commemorated it, was 
the tawdry tinsel of really vulgar taste. ‘‘I said to myself, ‘ O for 
an orator, O for an historian, O for a poet who would do the same 
thing’ [as the lion-sculptor did for Chzronea] ‘for us! We, too, 
have had our battle of Chzronea, we have had our dishonest vic- 
tory! And O for a man to set forth in words that could not die 
the shame, the rage, the scorn, the indignation, and the despair 
with which this measure is viewed by every Englishman who is 
not a slave to the trammels of a party, or who is not dazzled by 
the glare of a temporary but ignoble success!” We, for our parts, 
have not the slightest belief that Mr. Lowe, in gazing on that 





position,” a singular phrase, interpreted in Paris to mean that M. 
Rouher threatened to resign unless most fully supported. The 
“unjust attacks” were from M. Thiers, who reprimanded him 
for the Mexican expedition; M. Jules Favre, who accused him of 
compromising France; and M. Ollivier, who declared that he had 
become a kind of Vice-Emperor. ‘The letter is understood as con- 
firming the high position M. Ollivier described. 


The Reform Bill was read a third time on Monday, and passed the 
Commons at two o'clock in the morning, amidst the silence of the 
Conservatives, the cheers of the Liberals, and some enthusiasm 
amoug the strangers present. It was read a first time in the Lords 


Chzronean lion, did say to himself, ‘O for an orator!’ and so on, 

| He would break down in a buckram soliloquy of that sort, which 

| ought to be accompanied by a rolling of the eyes, uplifted hands, 

| a pose of horror, and other obsolete follies. Mr. Disraeli made a 
very poor speech in closing the debate, but he hit his mark when 
he said that the Chzronean episode had reminded him of the pro- 
duction of some inspired schoolboy. Mr. Lowe is one of the ablest 
men of his day, and is not, we hope, going to turn ranter in his 
prime. 

Mr. Bright’s speech was, in his new manner, very molJerate 

| and Conservative. He repeated his objections to the residuum, 
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held that it was advantageous to make groat changes by steps, 
suggested that unless the village boroughs were disfranchised the 
agricultural labourers would want votes, and generally talked 


more like a Whig than a Republican. It is now five years since 


we pointed out that Mr. Bright hated the landowners more than 
he sympathized with the workmen, that he desired middle-class 


ascendancy rather than democratic rule. He has not under this | 


Bill got his desire, and there is a latent fear in his mind which 
makes his approval very cautious indeed. He would not approve 
at all, but that the Bill, amidst the many evils it will produce 
may also produce one good, a direct and unmistakable upheaval 
of those toil-worn millions for whom Mr. Bright, bourgeois as his 
politics are, still heartily and honestly cares. 


Sir John Rolt has been appointed Lord Justice of Appeal, 
Sir J. B. Karslake, Attorney-General, and Mr. Selwyn, Member 
for the University of Cambridge, Solicitor- General. The 
change is a good one, both for the Bench and the Ministry. 
Sir J. Rolt is a solid lawyer and trustworthy man, whose 
rise in life, a rise in some respects almost unprecedented, is 
most creditable to English institutions, but he never could 
have made an efficient debater. Sir J. Karslake will, if he can 
get rid of the habit of holding a brief, and say sometimes what 
he thinks, instead of affirming one minute that a clause is impos- 
sible, and the next—Mr. Disraeli having yielded—agreeing to 
draw it up. Mr. Selwyn, though a respectable, is not a formidable 
debater, but the Tory lawyers have had such a run of luck, that 
Lord Derby must be puzzled to select men fit for the incessant 
vacancies. es. 

Two great scandals are agitating Paris. The editor of the 
Journal de Paris, M. Weiss, recently condemned M. Duruy, Minister 
of Public Instruction, for closing the Normal School. ‘Thereupon 
M. Duruy’s two sons challenged him, and on his refusal to go out 
assaulted him in his own office. They rely, says Paris, on their 
father’s influence with the Courts. Again, M. Vermoul, editor 
of the Courrier Frangais, wrote the name of M. Granier (de Cassag- 
nac), the Deputy, as we have written it. His sons also challenged 
M. Vermoul, and on his refusal to accept the invitation spit at 
him all down a street on two days running, and published a full 


| the independent voter from ‘the tyranny of the majority >, 
| which the only sufficient reply is that “the tyranny of the 
/majority” would have already worked its worst effect i 
}it made the voter keep his preferences, and the Teasgy 
| for them, to himself, and give his vote where he diq ot 
|dare to give his influence. Mr. Osborne supposed, What i 
‘not unlikely, that ‘Trwles’ Unioas in future may Put politica 
| pressure on their members, from which the ballot might partially 
protect. And so, as to the vote, it might. But to vote freely ig 
not, from a truly Liberal point of view, of half the importaneg of 
avowing freely for whom you vote, and why. And the ballot, if 
effectual at all, would separate the one from the other. 


Lord Carnarvon virtually admitted, on Monday, in the House of 
Lords, in a speech marked by his usual candour and sincerity, hoy 
right we were in saying a fortnight ago that his prejudices against thy 
New Zealand Government had utterly distorted his usually ealp 
judgment. He intimated that the rash, hasty, needless, and, agit 
turned out, unjust innuendo which was contained in his despate) 
of the 3rd January last to the Governor of New Zealand,— rebuk. 
ing the Colonial Government for omitting all account of operations 
of which he hinted they might possibly be ashamed, as coneeiy. 
ably at least open to the criticism that they were “ unwarranted 
and merciless attacks on unoffeuding persons,”—was rash, hasty, 
needless, and unjust ; and he expressed his regret for having been 
induced to throw it out. He admitted, also, without adding, 
however, any similar expression of regret, that he had really 
superseded the Governor in the control of the troops in New Zea. 
land, and had made Colonel Chute responsible directly for them, 
though without superseding the Governor as Governor,—a most 
unconstitutional proceeding, on the wrongness of which the Duke 
of Cambridge commented in very strong terms. Lord Car. 
narvon’s only excuse was that Sir George Grey did not obey 
orders. Very well; then he should have recalled Sir George 
Grey, instead of committing so atrocious a blunder as withdrawing 
the troops from the authority of the Civil Governor. The truth 


jis, Lord Carnarvon, with all his highmindedness, calmness of 


judgment and discretion, went to the Colonial Seeretary’s office 
with a mind thoroughly prejudiced by High-Church and Maori 





account of their heroism in their father’s paper. Application to the 
police would have been vain, but public outcry has compelled the 
Prefect to order his subordinates to grant everybody protection— | 
even journalists. The affair has excited great sensation in Paris, | 
which objects, apparently, to see the relatives of leading Im- | 
perialists elevated into a caste above the laws both of the land | 


and of society. 


The Emperor of the French has this week done one of those | 
acts which induce French workmen to pardon or even appreciate | 
his régime. He had built 48 houses, at a cost of 20,000/., as model 
houses for the poor, and has now presented them a free gift to a | 
co-operative society of working men for the construction of cheap 
dwellings. The money is nothing, but the Emperor’s good-will 
smooths half the difficulties in the way of the society. 


The two great Universities appear to be very anxious not only 
to return their own members, but to have a large share of the 
influence in returning the members for the boroughs in which 
they are situated, as well. Mr. Cardwell moved, and carried in 
committee, an amendment excluding resident members of the 
University from voting for the city of Oxford or borough of 
Cambridge, in right of any premises they occupy in the colleges 
or halls of the University. When the report of the Bill was brought 
up on Friday week, Mr. Lowther moved the omission of Mr. 
Cardwell’s clause, arguing that the University Dons are capital 
electors, and are, at least, as well qualified as the lodgers will be 
under the Act, though they may not be quite householders in the 
sense of being liable to all the municipal rating as ordinary house- 
holders are. Sir R. Palmer, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Neate, and others 
replied that this was really a proposal to dilute two borough con- 
stituencies with a considerable portion of two University consti- 
tuencies, who would thus exercise the electoral power twice over. 
But apparently the profound belief of the House in the Conserva- 
tive feelings of University Dons carried the day, for Mr. Card- 
well’s clause was struck out by a majority of 61 (145 to 84), and 
the Dons were fairly qualified as borough electors. 


On Friday week also, Mr. Berkeley’s motion to embody secret 
voting, or the ballot, in the Reform Biil, was rejected by a majority 
of 49,—161 against 112,—Mr. B. Osborne being the only person 
who spoke for it except the mover, and he argued it on the ground 
of the need there might be, under the new system, of protection for 





sympathizers against the Government of New Zealand, and 
consequently made his policy in that colony a model of all that a 
Colonial Secretary should avoid,—instead of what his policy has 
been in other regions, a model of all that a Colonial Secretary 
should imitate. 


The American House of Representatives, fearing that the 
President may pervert the Reconstruction Act, has passed a Bill 
establishing military rule in the South during the interregnum, 
and declaring that the registrars shall decide on the admissibility 
of voters. The effect of this will be that a select body of 
voters in each State will appoint a Radical legislature and 
government, or failing such body, the State will remain under 
military rule until Mr. Johnson has ceased to be President. It 
seems & cumbrous way of doing a necessary work, but, like all 
these Bills, it has one advantage—it causes no break in the 
external continuity of State life. 


Berezowski, the Pole who shot at the Czar in Paris, has been 
found guilty and sentenced to penal servitude for life. So great 
was the impression produced by the speech for the defence, an 
eloquent description of the “violation” of Poland, that no less 
than six of the jury, it is said, were for absolute acquittal. 


Mr. Ayrton on Thursday expressed formally the annoyance felt 
by the public at the Queen’s partial retirement from public life 
and total retirement from London. He objected to the large vote 
for Palaces, 41,945/., none of which were ever available for dis- 
tinguished guests, and said the Government was rapidly becoming 
Republican. This called up Mr. Disraeli, who pointed out that 
Her Majesty had never exceeded the Civil List, an almost unpre- 
cedented fact in our history, alleged that there was no palace fit 
for guests, and hinted that he intended to propose a vote for a new 
palace at Kensington, a splendid site. Mr. Gladstone demurred 
almost angrily, saying Mr. Disraeli ought to make a formal pro- 
posal, and not prepare the public mind in that way. We can tell 
Mr. Disraeli how to get the cash if he wants it easily enough. 
Sell Kensington Palace and the land round it, and with the money 
build a real palace on the site of the black barrack called St. 
James's. Royal guests do not want to be sent toa remote village 
like Kensington, but, as he himself admitted, to live in London. 
He will never get a separate grant, least of all for Kensington, 
while the Queen remains in seclusion. 
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“The Trades’ Union's Commission seem to have made a very great 
mistake, out of deference or subservience to one of their number, 
Mr. Roebuck. A Mr. Connolly, an artizan, who has watched the 
ings of the Commission on the part of certain trades, said 
recently, at a public meeting called in London to express indigna- 
tion at the Sheffield murders and outrages, after joining in the 
most vehement condemnation of those murders and outrages, ‘* But 
what can you expect from a town that returns Mr. Roebuck to 
Parliament?” Mr. Roebuck read this in the paper, and at once 
gave the Trades’ Union’s Commission the alternative between 
ing Mr. Connolly in future, and his own secession. 
‘The Commissioners, very wrongly we think, chose the former, 
and Mr. Connolly has been since excluded, to the great 
of the trades on behalf of which he acts. Mr. Roe- 
buck justified this in a very cavalier manner yesterday week in 
the House of Commons, saying that Mr. Connolly had in fact 
asserted that he, Mr. Roebuck, was a good representative of murder, 
jury, and robbery. But Mr. Connolly did not say that. He 
said, “* What can you expect of a town that returns Mr. Roebuck 
to Parliament ?” which very likely meant, ‘‘ If the ten-pounders 
are so fond of screaming, rowdy, and sensational oratory, rarely 
unded on sense, as to return Mr. Roebuck, what can you expect 
from the still more ignorant and uncultivated non-electors? Will 
not their rowdy sensationalism too often issue in absolute crime ?” 
That is at least as good a meaning to Mr. Connolly's certainly 
eather silly and very angry epigram as Mr. Roebuck gave it. 
But at all events the Commissioners had nothing to do with what 
happened at a London meeting of which they had no cognizance. 
It was an act of abject deference to Mr. Roebuck to defer to his 
cavalier threat. We do not suppose the Commission would have 
suffered by his absence. 

Lord Russell has republished his recent speech in the House of 
Lords in favour of dividing the revenue of the Irish Church among 
all the different religious bodies of Ireland in a given proportion 
to their numbers and needs, with an excellent preface, in which 
he replies very neatly to the chief objection that has been urged, 
—namely, Lord Derby’s,—‘‘ that the Church established in 
Treland has as much right to its property as the Duke of Bedford 
has to Covent Garden and Woburn Abbey.” ‘‘ If this objection,” 
says Lord Russell, ‘‘is meant to place the right of the present 
Archbishop of Dublin, during his life, and that of the present 
Duke of Bedford, during his life, to property formerly held by the 
Roman Catholic Church, on the same footing, I fully admit that 
right. But who are their heirs? ‘he heir of the Duke of Bed- 
ford is known to the law, and will succeed as a matter of course. 
The heir of the bishops and clergy of the Church established in 
Ireland is the State. If the State chooses to dispose of the pro- 
perty in a manner different from its present appropriation, it has a 
full right todo so.” And Lord Russell urges that Mr. Justice Shee’s 
proposal to make the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Church 
of England Clergy the heirs to the present tenants for life, is the 
solution most likely to appease the chronic discontent of the Irish 
people. It is a question, says Lord Russell, which cannot be 
postponed beyond 1868. 


Birmiugham seems to be greatly agitated by its coming elec- 
tion, and the Conservatives are moving heaven and earth to 
return a Tory. Mr. Bright has made a great speech to his con- 
stituents in favour of filling up the late Mr. Scholefield’s place by 
another Liberal,—Mr. Dixon being the Liberal candidate before 
the electors,—and he puts his claim to have a Liberal colleague 
assigned him rather strongly. ‘Was he to be only nominally 
their representative? Was his authority to be struck down by 
yoking him to a colleague whose vote would destroy the force of 
his? Better far that he should cease to be their representative or 
vetire from Parliament, than that he should consent to speak and 
sit and vote with a divided and enfeebled authority.” Mr. Bright 
is mistaken in thinking that, in his case at least, his “ authority ” 
in Parliament depends much on his colleague. Mr. Bright is much 
more than the Member for Birmingham, and Mr. Dixon’s election 
would scarcely affect his personal influence sensibly at all. But 
no doubt it would be an immense triumph for the Conservative 
party to return a Tory for Birmingham, without even an enlarged 
constituency to experiment upon. It would show that Mr. 
Disraeli has converted even the staunchest Liberals by his ‘* policy 
of legerdemain ” into his adherents. 


The following is the list of ‘‘ offices of profit” an interchange 
between any two of which by Ministers of the Crown may be 
henceforth made without a vacating of the seat:—Lord High 
Treasurer, Commissioner for Executing the Offices of Treasurer of 








the Exchequer of Great Britain and Lord High Treasurer of 
Ireland, President of the Privy Council, Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council for Education, Controller of her 
Majesty’s Household, Treasurer of her Majesty's Household, 
Vice-Chamberlain of her Majesty's Household, Equerry or 
Groom in Waiting on her Majesty, any Principal Secretary of 
State, Chancellor and Under Treasurer of her Majesty's Ex- 
chequer, Paymaster-General, Postmaster-General, Lord High 
Admiral, Commissioner for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral, Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works and Public Build- 
ings, President of Committee of Privy Council for Trade and 
Plantations, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Commissioner for Ad- 
ministering the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in England, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Judge Advocate-General, 
Attorney-General for England, Solicitor-General for England, 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
Attorney-General for Ireland, Solicitor-General for Ireland, 


The Lords have finally decided that the title aud estates of 
Breadalbane belong to Colonel Campbell of Glenfalloch, the pre- 
sent possessor. The single point of issue was the legality of his 
grandmother’s marriage. His grandfather took her away from 
her husband, C. Ludlow, an apothecary, and lived with her, with- 
out at any time performing any ceremony. He called her, how- 
ever, his wife, which ha: she been single would have made her so, 
and the child was born after C. Ludlow’s death. Did a connec- 
tion commencing in adultery become a marriage by mere lapse of 
time? The Lords held that it did, Mr. Campbell having in fact 
married C. Ludlow’s widow by a process known to Scotch law. 
What a number of fools there must be in the United Kingdom, 
that we cannot get a general law for the registration of marriage! 


Mr. Kendall, a relative of Sir. J. C. Rashleigh, on Monday ex- 
plained in the House the reasons which induced Colonel Peard to 
sentence six persons, one of them a young married woman far 
advanced in pregnancy, to twenty-one days’ imprisonment for 
trespass. Other persons have been in the habit of trespassing 
in Sir C. Rashleigh’s woods and injuring the coppices. Well, 
but did these people injure anything, and if they did, why would 
not a fine do? We quite admit that property must be protected, 
but any severe law of trespass would make England uninhabitable. 
When the magistrates forget that less than fifty thousand persons 
own all the woods and pleasant places in England, they strike at 
the very root of the existing social system. Suppose the Duke of 
Sutherland punished every trespasser on his lands! He cannot 
make the experiment, for in Scotland the magistracy is organized 
on civilized principles, and a few cases like this will help England 
to imitate her. 


Miss Burdett Coutts has obtained a private Act authorizing her 
to build a market-place in Bethnal Green, for the convenience of 
the poor. ‘The buildings are making much progress, and in a 
short time Bethnal Green alone among London districts will have 
a market where the poor can sell to the poor under shelter. The 
regular practice is to make them sell sitting in the gutter. Miss 
Burdett Coutts deserves every credit, but we want to know why 
it should be needful to authorize the opening of a market. 


On Monday, Consols for money were down at 943, 3; ditto, for 
account, 944, 95. Yesterday, they closed at 943, 4, and 94}, 2, 
respectively. Reduced and New 'I'bree per Cents. were 93}, 94; 
Exchequer Bills, 203. to 27s. prem. ; India Five per Cents. have 
been 111 to 111}; India Bonds, 57s. to 653. prem. The best 
short commercial paper has been done at 2 percent. ‘The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of England is now 22,686,726/.; in the 
Bank of France, 34,686,628). 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, July 12. Friday, July 19. 


Mexican oe oo oe ee eo oe 16 ee 158 
Spanish Passives oe ° oe os ee it oe 2ly 
Do. Certificates .. oe 1 os 16; 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. 6) oe 0) 
” ” 18:2 or] zt * 57 
United States 5.20's ., e 73 os 72} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 12. Friday, July 12. 


Great Eastern... oe oe oa _ ee 26 265 
Great Northern ee ee oe os ee lli oe lll; 
Great Western. . os oe oe ee ee 485 es 4l 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. pe os ee 125 ee 1284 
London and Brighton oe eo oe ee 51g o 49} 
London and North-Westera on on oe ll2; 1lly 
London and South-Westera at oe hin V7 77 
London, Chatham, and Dover oo on 162 16} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_>—— 
THE LORDS AND THE BILL. 


RUMOUR has suddenly sprung up that the Lords intend 

A to make serious alterations in the Reform Bill. Earl 

Grey, by far the most able and most thoughtful of those old 

Whigs who are conservative in all but their party alliances, has 

announced his intention to move on Monday a resolution 

which has received, he says, much support, so much that 

Lord Derby is alarmed, and on Friday called his followers 

together to explain that he intended the Bill to pass. The 
words of the resolution have not yet reached us, but Earl 

Grey’s views are well understood, and any amendments pro- 

posed by him must be intended to diminish the democratic 
effect of the Bill. As he is a statesman, they will probably 

take the form of an effort to secure the representation of 

minorities, either by limiting every elector to one vote or by 
allowing him to lump his votes as he pleases, the latter a 
device of the Earl’s own. As we have supported it strongly 
for years, and are certainly no partizans of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Bill, we may be permitted to point out to the Lords the error 
they will commit in accepting Earl Grey’s advice. They 
cannot carry out his plan. It is, as we contend, a thoroughly 
just and wise one, but it is also one which to work must be 
accepted by the nation, and the nation has not accepted it. 
The discussion on the subject has proved beyond all doubt 
that while thinkers of all parties and of every shade of 
opinion, men so different as Lord Cranborne and Mr. Mill, Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Fawcett, and journals so wide apart as the 7%mes 
and the Spectator, agree in its support, the majority of the 
middle class, the great mass of Philistine society, so solid and 
so stupid, has decisively rejected it. The House, on the 
whole, likes it better than the constituencies do, and the 
majority in the House against it was nearly two to one. If the 
Lords succeed in inserting it, the House will not give way, 
and they will lose their labour; or if they persist, they will 
force a dissolution, in which the rallying cry will be, “The 
people before the Lords.” They cannot win such a game, 
and will a year hence find that the Bill as it stands must pass, 
and that they have lost the immense influence which under it 
they might secure. It will be asserted all over England that 
their real opposition is to Household Suffrage, and they will 
enter on the new réyime with the dominant electorate, an electo- 
rate indefinitely stronger than the ten-pounders have ever been, 
bitterly opposed to them. It is not opposed now. The Bill, 
as it stands, injures the Lords far less than any class whatever 
now in possession of power. Their direct power will, as we be- 
lieve, be increased, for if the House proves democratic, the im- 
mense body of Conservative opinion in England, a mass which 
it taxes the whole strength of the Liberals to move, will rally 
to the Peers, and the Upper House will be changed at once 
from a gathering of wealthy old gentlemen into a Senate with a 
national party at its back. Or, on the other hand, supposing our 
special dread to be realized, and the new House to be crammed 
with millionaires and representatives of corrupt interests, then, 
again, independent opinion will rally to the Peers. Let them 
remember how much more the public trusts them on Railway 
Bills, Building Acts, and social reforms generally than it trusts 
the Commons, and take courage. They will, in that case, 
have the honest behind them, and as each man, bad or good, 
hates the corruption which does not benefit himself, the honest 
are always the majority. Their indirect influence cannot be 
diminished, for the new electors will be further beneath them 
than the old, more inclined to defer to their experience, more 
exposed to that charm of rank which only the cultivated 
escape. The suffrage is made no wider than it has always 
been in London, and there is not a metropolitan borough in 
which an aristocrat has not twice the chance of any other 
man. Let the Peers remember that Captain Grosvenor, a man 
who without his name would, as a candidate, be simply 
nothing, had a better chance in Westminster than Mr. Mill, 
and think what that fact means. The change cannot be 
injurious to them unless they place themselves in direct oppo- 
sition to the people, and this they will do if they seriously 
modify or throw out the Bill. Earl Grey may indeed say, and 
is just the man to say it, that to shrink from securing national 
safety because he may endanger his order is cowardice, and 
so it would be were the national safety really in question, but 


ey 
if it had been proposed by a Liberal Ministry; but Proposed 
as it is by a Cabinet of Conservative nobles, with their own 
chosen mouthpiece at its head, their resistance can but 

to expose still further their feebleness and disorganizatign 
What are they, if they quarrel with Conservatives as wel] a 
Liberals ?—and this is a Conservative Bill swept through 
Liberal votes. Their true function now is to accept the 
Revolution, to stand forward in their natural position as officers 
of the national army, to meet the recruits not as foes, but ag 
men whom they have to discipline ; to consider the additiong 
strength the army must gain as full compensation for the 
increased difficulty of handling it. The tramp of the conj 
multitude, they say, alarms them, alike by its volume and its 
irregularity. Well, make the multitude keep step by be 
coming its officers. If the worst comes to the worst—as it 
will not do—and they are in danger of being trampled down, 
they have only to lead instead of resisting, to demand in the 
name of popular rights that electors shall be at liberty t 
choose them. They cannot be refused, and if the resulting 
House of Commons be not Conservative to reaction we mig 
understand our countrymen. 

The Lords have, indeed, one chance in connection with the 
Reform Bill, but it is not the cumulative vote. They can if 
they like, by one and the same blow, stop further agitation, — 
thus securing their present position in the State,—and break 
the power of the millionaires without injuring their own. It 
is well understood that the House, demoralized and bad as it 
is—it is far the worst ever elected, morally almost  nihilist,— 
was not disinclined, as the debate went on, to widen the 
redistribution scheme. The earnest feared the corruption of 
the small boroughs, and the selfish the wide door left open 
for future agitation. As soon as the votes of the menaced 
boroughs ceased to be important, 7.e., after the funeral of the 
Compounder, the House exhibited all the symptoms of willing- 
ness to take a big leap. It would have taken it but for Mr 
Disraeli, and if the Lords approve will take it even now ir 
spite of him. The constituencies are all on the same side, 
and he dare not dissolve on such a cry as the sacredness of the 
village boroughs. Let the Lords, as the price of their adhe- 
sion to the Bill, insist on terminating agitation by making the 
redistribution complete, by disfranchising every borough with 
less than 8,000 people, depriving every borough with less 
than 10,000 of one member, and distributing the ninety odd 
seats thus obtained equally between the great towns and the 
populous counties. The measure may then stand for half 
a century untouched, and with it must stand, equally 
untouched, the mixed constitution. The Lords will lose 
nothing, for they cannot compete in borough-buying witk 
the nouveaux riches, and have no need to compete, for 
their chance is better in the great towns, while the 
nation will infinitely gain. The House of Commons, ip 
the teeth of the people, could hardly reject such a measure, 
and we question if they would feel any very great inclination. 
The sacrifice is just one of those which can best be sug- 
gested by the disinterested, and which can best be carried by 
a single vote, without everlasting discussion in committee. 
The majority on both sides have no interest in rejecting the 
Bill because it empties a small minority of seats, and cannot 
imagine that Peers who surrender their own pocket boroughs 
are moved by any secret hope of securing seats for their own 
side. Among the people, nobody will lift his finger for these 
village boroughs, and in most of them the respectables wilh 
welcome disfranchisement as a boon. If the Peers had the 
brain to see and the nerve to do this, to satisfy the nation 
more than the Commons have done—and they never had such 
an opportunity—they would guarantee their own position as no 
cumulative vote or other rejected proposal possibly can do; 
would take the best weapon of the agitator fairly out of his 
hands, and would prove to men who are half inclined to con- 
sider equality a desirable ideal that it is well, even for the 
crowd, that some should stand above it. We fear such an 
amendment is too much to expect from the Peers; that they 
will be afraid to do anything real, and will, therefore, do 
nothing; that Earl Grey will attack, and Lord Derby defend, 
and Earl Russell moralize and Lord Granville soothe, and that 
after a feast of “‘ peppered tongue ’’—to steal an epigram from 
Charles Reade—Mr. Disraeli will be left where he is now, 
master of the situation, and the nation where he meant to 
place it, under a democracy tempered by pecuniary corruption. 
At all events, we trust the Lords will show themselves able 





it isnot. Let us not be blinded by details. This Bill will 
work well or badly in a broad national sense according as | 
Household Suffrage works well or badly, and the Peers have 
not the power to prohibit that. They would not have, even 


to understand the situation, that the battle of aristocracy and 
democracy will not be fought out as if it were a question of 
parochial rating, and that we shall have no baby-play. Throw- 
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ing out the lodger franchise will alter nothing except in very 

t cities, and there it will alter it for the worse. Refusing 
gotice to the ratepayers will not stop the householders from | 
dividing property, should they ever feel so inclined. Mr. 
Poulett Serope’s proposal to exempt the poorest from rates 
and deprive them of votes, will only tempt the poor to live in 
bad houses, Without depriving the workmen of their numerical 
acy; and chatter about this and that borough, the 
merits of Luton or the demerits of Dartmouth, will not delay 
democracy seven days. The public look to the Lords either 
to accept the Bill with dignity, as a measure passed by the 
representatives of the nation, or to introduce into it some 
improvement large enough to be visible in the future history 
of Great Britain. If they do neither, if, as some journalists 
advise, they devote themselves to “editing” a new Constitu- 
tion, to punctuating a Charter, to engrossing a Revolution, 
they will deserve the savage judgment passed on them by 
the Conservative leader of the Commons, who declared in 
Coningsby that “nobody wanted a House of Lords except a 
few disreputable old Peers.”’ 


suprem 





THE VICE-EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


HE letter addressed by the Emperor of the French to M. 
Rouher, and published in the Moniteur of the 13th inst., 

is a very noteworthy document. For months past, indeed 
ever since the death of the Duke de Morny, perhaps the 
greatest personal loss the Emperor has sustained, M. Rouher 
has been rising in influence and position. Able, unscrupulous, 
and personally acceptable to his master, M. Rouher is almost 
the one man in the Imperial entourage who might have risen 
to the top under a parliamentary regime. An orator of the 
Disraeli stamp, with that talent for epigram, for repartee, and 
for occasional stateliness of phrase which Frenchmen are apt 
to prefer to real eloquence, M. Rouher can “manage” the 
Legislative Body, can, that is, furnish the civil janissaries of 
the Empire with plausible reasons for voting as they are bid. No 
other Bonapartist can, and M. Rouher, at once favourite at the 
Tuileries and leader at the Luxembourg, has gradually risen 
from Secretary of State, as M. Ollivier recently said in the 
Chamber, into a kind of Vice-Emperor, or Premier with prero- 
gative rights. The Ministers, though savage at what they deem 
his presumption, obey him as a master, his position as Minister 
of Finance gives him that right of general interferenc> 
which is in our day and in all civilized countries exercised by 
the Treasury, while as Premier he can, without too openly 
affronting his colleagues, make himself the sole channel for 
the Imperial will. His unique influence, however, has in- 
creased the personal hostility which always accumulates in 
France against the very successful, and for some weeks past 
his position has been considered uncertain. The great fiasco 
in Germany, a fiasco which makes the ears of all Frenchmen 
tingle, is attributed to his advice ; his extraordinary statement 
that Germany had divided itself in three, a statement exposed 
the day after by the publication of the secret treaties between 
Prussia and the Southern States, has destroyed confidence alike 
in his discretion and his assurances; and his tendency to reaction 
irritates every Bonapartist who does not forget that Bonapartism 
has its Liberal, or rather its revolutionary side. He has ven- 
tured to modify the Emperor’s promises as to the right of public 
meeting and the freedom of the Press in the reactionary sense, 
and has not scrupled to affirm that the Chamber,—that is, the 
aation,—is responsible for the Mexican expedition. So great is 
the consequent pressure upon the Emperor, that Napoleon, 
who, though a faithful friend, possesses the great talent of 
kings of “squeezing his oranges dry,” was half disposed to 
yield, and rumours flew over Paris that M. Rouher would in a 
week or two at most be promoted to some highly honourable 
but powerless position. The difficulty of replacing him, how- 
éver, proved too great, reflection only showed that he had 
become the “necessary man,” and on the 13th inst. the 
Moniteur contained a letter in which the Emperor hopes that 
a Grand Cross in diamonds, sent by himself, will console M. 
Rouher under unjust attacks, and serve “as a new proof of 
my confidence and esteem.” M. Rouher is as completely 
restored as Choiseul after the Day of Dupes, and will exercise 
at least the power of “ the Minister” under the ancien régime. 
_ His exceptional position, a position quite without a parallel 
in France since the dismissal of Calonne, involves an immense 
change in the attitude of the Empire. It approaches much 
nearer to ordinary, or shall we say to less scientific, forms of 
absolutism? The first principle of Cesarism is that it is a 


absolute because the nation is absolute, that he expresses and 
represents its collective will. This is a function which clearly 
cannot be delegated any more than the function of Parliament 


' could be delegated, and hitherto Napoleon has most carefully 


abstained from delegating it. His Ministers have not only 
been responsible solely to himself, but they have been politi- 
cally nobodies. The very best of them have been the Foreign 
Secretaries, and nevertheless all important foreign business has 
been transacted in the private Cabinet, frequently without 
their knowledge, and the one point for foreign Govern- 
ments to study has been the secret policy of the Emperor 
himself. If they knew what he wished, they knew more than 
Ambassadors could tell them of the policy of France. Not 
one of them has left any mark in the history of the time, not 
one can say, “ This or that great policy was mine,” not one has 
attracted to himself a body of adherents. They have risen 
and disappeared like American Secretaries, who are in fact as 
well as theory the President’s clerks. There has been within 
the Empire but one great personage, one powerful indivi- 
duality, the Emperor himself, the Elect of the people, the 
representative, in theory at least, of their unlimited authority 
over themselves. Now, there are two,—a great fact to-day, a 
greater one, it may be, a few years hence; for it reveals the 
old truth that Casarism, whatever its origin, tends always to 
become a simple despotism, a personal government which 
may fall into unskilled, or childish, or aged, or otherwise 
incompetent hands. Napoleon may be the wisest of Cvesars, 
he has certainly shown great acumen in representing and yet 
leading France, but even he is liable to grow old, to feel the 
burden of power—heavier in France than anywhere in Europe 
—to fall into the hands of any one who is, or who seems to 
be, able to relieve him of labour becoming too great for his 
endurance. Ten years ago M. Rouher would have been im- 
possible. Five years ago he would have been compelled, like 
M. de Morny, to whisper counsel while supporting the Impe- 
rial mantle almost in the attitude of a page. Even one year 
ago Napoleon would have shrunk from letting France see that 
it contained a man whom he must soothe, as from humilia- 
tion. To-day he publishes the confession in the Moniteur, 
after M. Ollivier, in a speech placarded over Paris, has styled 
the Secretary of State “ Vice-Emperor.” The change is an 
enormous one, and it bodes no good to the Napoleonic régime. 
M. Rouher is, we believe, a supremely able man, and devoted 
to his Emperor, but the special ability of his master, that 
strange faculty of hearing Frenchmen think, as the Norse 
Heimdaller heard the grass grow, is incommunicable to any 
Minister, however competent, or any friend, however close. 
Napoleon might as well try to communicate longsightedness, 
or that colour-keenness of vision which enables some men to 
distinguish blue from green under artificial light. That 
faculty is essential to Cmsarism, at least among French- 
men of the nineteenth century, and the Vice-Cesar must, 
wanting it, stumble along like any ordinary potentate, 
but without the aid of that prescriptive reverence which 
smooths the ordinary despot’s path. Moreover, though 
great Sultans choose great Viziers, no Vizier can be the equal 
of a great Sultan. He has to please a master, always an 
enfeebling necessity ; to guard against downfall, always a fear 
which diminishes self-confidence. All men are not the same 
to him as they are to the real Sovereign—all equally far 
below, equally deserving of his protection, equally requiring 
curb and bearing-rein. There is no one whom a Cesar must 
conciliate, there are many whom a Grand Vizier must court. 
There are none among whom a Cesar must live; a Grand 
Vizier, whatever his power, cannot breathe, cannot get his 
work done, cannot feel secure in the bracing but horrid 
loneliness which surrounds an Imperial throne. The Caesar 
commands his subordinates, the Grand Vizier is apt to con- 
ciliate their support on great questions by conceding an in- 
jurious independence on those which seem to him small, but 
which in their incessant recurrence assume the larger impoxt- 
ance of the two,—to let M. Duruy brangle if M. Duruy will 
but aid. And finally, the Grand Vizier can be discussed as 
Cesar can never be, for he is discussed by men who may be 
his successors. No laws, no rigour, no espionage can throw 
over a Minister the cloud which protects the throne; can 
shield him from that criticism of the masses which can never 
be punished, because it can never be apportioned among indi- 
vidual obscurities. Unlike constitutional monarchs, he governs 
but does not reign, and it is the man who reigns who over- 
powers the imagination of the multitude. The blunder par- 
doned in the Elect of the people will not be pardoned in M. 





form of representative government, that the Sovereign is only 
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Emperor rolls away the clouds which conceal from French- 
men the face of their earthly Providence. The experiment 
may work for a while, for M. Rouher is no mere favourite ; 
bnt the French are a logical people, and even Napoleon can- 
not among them be earthly Providence and constitutional 
monarch too, cannot monopolize ail activity and yet remain in 
repose. 





THE TRANSMUTATION IN LORD CRANBORNE. 


™—~ one said of Lord Cranborne, in days when he was 
known rather as Lord Robert Cecil than as Lord Cran- 
borne, that his speeches in the House of Commons always 
gave the idea of a man with a false bottom to his political 
mind,—meaning that his intellectual fence, clever and effec- 
tive as it was, never seemed to come from the depth of real 
conviction, but to be invented by a sharp debater as a sufficient 
answer to any troublesome argument, though it might be far 
enough removed from truly expressing the grounds of his own 
personal dissent from it. At the time this was said of Lord 
Cranborne—indeed at any time before the commencement of 
the present session of Parliament—this criticism had in it a con- 
siderable amount of truth. Every one felt Lord Robert Cecil’s 
debating power. Scarcely any one felt directly Lord Robert 
Cecil’s forceof conviction. Even last session the speeches made by 
Lord Cranborne against the Liberal Reform Bill, though they 
expressed exactly the same views as he now expresses, ex- 
pressed them in a very different character, and with very dif- 
ferent effect. Intellectual criticism so acrimonious as Lord 
Cranborne directed against Mr. Gladstone last session, told no 
doubt in its way, but its moral effect on the House of Com- 
mons was, as is usual with mere sarcasm not entirely without 
a dash of malice, exceedingly small. But since Lord Cran- 
borne has been in office and has resigned office, his whole tone 
and manner have been transformed. He speaks now from the 
depth of true and earnest conviction, and this not merely on 
the one subject of the session—Reform,—but on every 
subject with which he has had to deal. No speech more 
massive and dignified than that of last Monday on the 
third reading of the Reform Bill has been heard for years 
in the House of Commons. On the cumulative vote he spoke 
a fortnight ago with almost equal weight,—though, as is 
common with Lord Cranborne, there was in that speech a 
tincture of extravagance and excess,—and with quite equal 
vigour. Only a month or two ago he made aspeech on the 
Mysore question, which contained a criticism of the charac- 
teristic faults of our Indian Administration in a style almost 
new in Lord Cranborne,—a style partaking more of Lord 
Stanley’s laborious and scientific desire to get at the absolute 
truth than even of Lord Cranborne’s own honest and vigorous, 
but one-sided advocacy. But no doubt the greatest speech Lord 
Cranborne has made this session was that of Monday night, 
though it wanted this tone of almost scientific impartiality, and 
manifested many of the signs of Lord Cranborne’s spirit of 
excess, which is really, in him, rather logical than moral, and 
consists in a disposition to keep his eyes fixed solely on the 
logical issues of any change, and to ignore the tempering and 
modifying influences which are not new, and would tend 
to moderate equally the results of every change. His speech 
on Monday night was marked by this tendency to logical 
excess,—this disposition to ignore everything except the 
dangers which resulted from his reasonings, this exclusive con- 
centration of feeling about the point of convergence of his various 
arguments. But in all other respects his speech on Monday 
night, largely as we disagree with some of its conclusions, was 
one of the most remarkable parliamentary efforts of recent 
years. There was no petty sarcasm in it, none of Lord Cran- 
borne’s old disposition to spar for the sake of sparring. It 
was the very embodiment of a proud and intellectual aristo- 
cratic Conservatism. Its tone was a statesmanlike sense of 
responsibility, combined with an equally statesmanlike sense of 
power. The first part of it was a onesided but stfongly 
grasped and strongly delineated resumé of the intellectual 
wisdom of the true Conservative view, and an analysis of the 
fallacies by which Conservatives persuade themselves that, dis- 
tribute power in England as you will, it must always remain 
in the same hands. The last and noblest part of the speech 
was an exposition of the duties of Conservatives, of the 
sacrifices they are bound to make for their principles, 
and a protest against the ignoble desertion of prin- 
ciple of which the party had been guilty in adopt- 
ing the ethics of “political adventurers.” Lord Cran- 


i 
equally, by the short tenure of office which has given hig . 
new and deep sense of Ministerial responsibility, and by 
closer identification with the somewhat threadbare aristocratiy 
caste of whose highest political essence he is the best type, whid 
results from his accession to the heirdom of the Cecils, Ther 
are men who need acknowledged position and influence in order 
to bring out their full power, and Lord Cranborne seems to be 
one of them. He speaks now as he never spoke before, as oy 
who intimately feels at once all the duties which devolve op 
a governing caste, and all the dignity which those dutig 
imply. ‘Our theory of government,” said Lord Cran! 
“is not that a certain number of statesmen should Place 
themselves in office, and do whatever the House of Commons 
bids them. Our theory of government is that on each side of 
the House there should be men supporting definite opinion, 
and that what they supported in Opposition they shoulg 
adhere to in office, and that every one should know from the 
fact of their being in office that these particular opinions wi} 
be supported. If you reverse that, and declare that m 
matter what aman has supported in Opposition, the moment hg 
gets into office it shall be open to him to reverse and repudiate 
it all, you practically destroy the basis on which our whok 
form of government rests, and make the House of Commons 
mere scrambling-place for office. You practically banish al] 
honourable men from the political arena, and you will find in 
the long run that the time will come when your statesmep 
will be nothing but political adventurers, and that professions 
of opinion will be looked upon only as so many political 
manceuvres for the purpose of attaining office... . Ifyou 
borrow your political ethics from the ethics of the political 
adventurer, you may depend upon it the whole of your repre 
sentative institutions will crumble beneath your feet. Itis 
only because of .that mutual trust in each other by which we 
ought to be animated, it is only because we believe that con 
victions expressed, and promises made, will be followed by 
deeds, that we are enabled to carry on this party government, 
which has led the country to so high a pitch of greatness,” 
That is the language of a man who feels in the highest degree 
the true pride of a governing caste, who feels most deeply the 
humiliation of the wound which that pride has received from 
“the policy of legerdemain ” initiated by Mr. Disraeli, and im 
an evil hour applauded by the House of Commons. Indeed, it 
would have been impossible to express in language at once more 
calm and more intense, the sensitive feeling of honour which in 
a governing caste must often do duty not only for itself, but 
for enlightened reason and popular sympathies as well, and that 
intense scorn for those who throw such considerations over- 
board which is the only punishment that can reach them. 
This speech marks the complete stage of Lord Robert 
Cecil’s transformation from the caustic, sarcastic, half-object- 
less criticism of the putative Saturday reviewer,—criticism 
which wounds or slays without winning a victory, because it 
is so difficult to say on behalf of what principle the sharp 
thrusts are delivered,—to the high aristocratic sense of 
power, honour, and responsibility, whose strength lies in a 
grand self-reliance and a noble self-esteem. The old style 
reappears, with not a little of its old weakness,—the difficulty 
especially of discerning from what special basis of conviction 
many of the cleverest thrusts proceed,—in the final article of 
the current number of the Quarterly Review, which is not 
improbably due to the same author. If this conjecture be 
right, nothing could show better how much a certain 
noble egotism, a real pride in high position, may do 
to give moral weight to political thought. There is s 
captiousness about the anonymous style, or, not to assume 
what is doubtful, at all events there was a captiousness and 
contradictiousness about Lord Cranborne’s old parliamentary 
style, which we miss altogether from his recent speeches. 
These speeches are certainly not wanting in severity of tone. 
But their severity is of a kind which applies as strict 8 
standard of criticism to the speaker’s own conduct, as it applies 
to those whom he assails. It is a severity deriving directly 
from self-respect, whereas his old severity seemed to derive 
chiefly from a contemptuous intellectual judgment. Judging 
him by his speeches of this session, widely as we differ from 
them in opinion, and unjust as their implied assumptions 
often seem to us, we should still say that no speaker in either 
House represents so admirably the best elements of Tory aris- 
tocracy. Lord Derby, compared with Lord Cranborne, represents 
aristocratic temperament only, without any fixed basis of thought. 
Lord Stanley does not properly represent the aristocratic caste 
at all, but only the caution of a long-headed statesman 





borne seems to us to have gained greatly, and perhaps almost 





identified with it by ties of interest and of family, and who 
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prudent to meddle with the foundations of any insti- 
tution so firmly planted and so agreeable to himself, Lord 
Ellenborough may represent aristocratic Toryism of a more 
chivalric, and Lord Carnarvon of a more spiritual and eccle- 
siastical type. But no one in either House has of late years 
expressed its inner creed with so much intellectual foree and 
moral dignity, with so profound a sense of capacity to govern, 
and of duty to the governed, with so ‘sincere a dislike to the 
ular spirit and yet so strong a feeling that, in place of the 
oke of the people, a self-imposed yoke of yet higher obligation 
must be substituted,—in a word, with so much at once of the 
exclusive and therefore mischievous spirit of political caste, 
and yet so much also of the self-exacting and self-respecting 
irit by which alone a political caste can, even for a time, 
be kept potent or even alive. 


is far too 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE CAVE AND ITS MORAL. 


ORD ELCHO’S funeral ¢/oge over the departed Cave was 
perhaps the only foolish interlude in the debate on the 

third reading of the Reform Bill. Lord Elcho has a certain 
ability and vivacity of his own, but both are limited, and had 
they been less limited than they were, they could not have 
stood the strain of such a demand on them as any attempt to 
ive an intelligible and respectable reason for such action as 
that of himself and Earl Grosvenor during the present session. 
As it was, nothing could be more melancholy than Lord 
Elcho’s attempted apology. It was a dismal attempt to be 
lively, an undignified effort to maintain dignity, a capricious 
plea for consistency, a Conservative excuse for democracy. 
‘We were so shamefully abused for supporting the Conserva- 
tives in resisting democracy last session, that in order to 
vindicate our own independence we did not hesitate to support 
the Conservatives in enacting democracy this session.” That 
is about the sum and substance of Lord Elcho’s argument, 
and if it be possible to find a statement less worthy of a 
rational being, we never met with it. It amounts pretty much to 
this,—that when the Liberals said, “‘ Do this,” Lord Grosvenor 
and Lord Elcho replied with one independent voice, “ We 
won’t;” and then, again, when the Liberals said, “‘ Don’t do 
this," —the new ‘this’ being a much more alarming and exten- 
sive ‘this’ than the Adullamites had refused to do a year 
ago,—Lord Grosvenor and Lord Elcho replied with a voice of 
stentorian independence, “‘ We will.” While Mr. Gladstone 
said white was white, Lord Elcho and Earl Grosvenor were 
fiercely maintaining it was black; and when Mr. Gladstone said, 
“Well, call it black, if you please; this proposal of Mr. Disraeli’s 
is, on your own principle, a thousand times blacker,” Lord 
Grosvenor and Lord Elcho cried out with passionate vehemence, 
“Blacker! not at all, as white as snow in the comparison.” 
How Lord Elcho persuaded his usual self-satisfied smile 
to play upon his features, while he made the wretched and 
unmeaning apology of Monday for his proceedings, we find 
the greatest possible difficulty,—in spite of Lord Elcho’s 
well known and tried complacency,—in understanding. Had 
he been quite frank,—and he was tolerably frank,—he would 
have said at once, “There is but one principle of action 
which will cover Earl Grosvenor’s and my own course of pro- 
ceeding in Loth sessions, the last and this, and that principle 
of action is desire to thwart Mr. Gladstone.” Lord Elcho 
did not actually say this, but he said something like it. 
compared the present Government with the last, and said how 
much better he thought the former. 
Government as imperious. 
to Mr. Gladstone, for he never owed any “allegiance to the 
right honourable gentleman, the Member for South Lan- 
cashire.” “IT was not elected at the last session as a follower 
of the right honourable gentleman, but as a follower of Lord 
Palmerston.” And so Lord Elcho, not having been elected 
a a follower of Mr. Gladstone, thought any conduct justi- 
fable which could be consistently justified as opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone. As to principle, neither Earl Grosvenor 
nor Lord Elcho had a leg to stand on. Earl Grosvenor 
admitted frankly enough early in the session at Mr. Glad- 
stone's house, that he greatly preferred Earl Russell’s Bill of 
last year to the Conservative Bill of this. Lord Elcho, what- 
ever he thinks now that he finds it possible to diminish Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence by supporting the Tories, never said a 
Word last session against the Liberal Bill which was not 
founded on the idea of the injustice of giving all political 
power into the hands of a class so numerous as to outweigh 
all other classes. His speeches against the last Government’s 
Bill would have three times the force against the present 
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Government's Bill, and yet they have never been redelivered. Earl 
Grosvenor and Lord Elcho in the mere wantonness of personal 
animosity refused to support Mr. Gladstone’s amendment which 
proposed to put all householders of houses rated above 5/. on an 
equal footing, and to exclude for the present from the franchise 
all below it. Though Earl Grosyenor had an amendment 
on the books of the House almost exactly identical with the 
latter part of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, he would not support 
the Liberal leader on the 12th of April, when ten or eleven 
votes might probably have turned the scale. If Earl Grosvenor 
and Lord Elcho were true to their only vestige of a principle, 
they would join the Tories altogether, when it would be the 
duty of their lives to oppose Mr. Gladstone. As it is, they 
seem to prefer being a fungus on the Liberal party, on the 
chance that they may spread, like cancer, to other Liberals. 
We don’t think they will succeed. Earl Grosvenor and Lord 
Elcho have not in them even the sort of political vitality,— 
the cancerous vitality,—which, like a lower order of life, eats 
up the springs of life of a higher kind. 

The moral of this melancholy collapse of the leaders of the 
Cave seems to us to be the political valuelessness of hatred as a 
bond of union. The only clue to Lord Elcho’s and Earl Gros- 
venor’s extraordinary policy this session, has been a hatred of 
Mr. Gladstone far greater than their professed hatred of deme- 
eracy. While Lord Cranborne, who is of the pure Tory party, 
has not scrupled to act with Mr. Gladstone whenever he saw 
a Conservative end to be thereby attained ; while Mr. Lowe, 
who, in spite of his bitter personal contests of last session 
with Mr. Gladstone, has not scrupled to act with Mr. 
Gladstone whenever he saw what he regarded as a valuable 
safeguard to be thereby obtained,—these two leading 
Troglodytes have preferred to apologize for and support this 
year the principles which they denounced last year, so long as 
it was possible for them still further to weaken this year the 
leader whom they overthrew last. In this no doubt they have 
succeeded, but at what expense to themselves? At ths 
expense, as it seems to us, of all political influence, consistenc), 
and significance. Lord Elcho and Lord Grosvenor are now of 
very little more political weight than Mr. Roebuck. In spite 
of their large social influence, they have frittered away 
the political influence it represents, in striking at a man 
who has this session been vulnerable only through the body of 
their own professed principle. They may have wounded him, 
but they have shown still more conspicuously that they never 
cared for that Which they have riddled with their weapons in 
order to get at him. As loyalty is a great force whenever, 
and so long as, a leader represents a principle, so even political 
hatred may be a force whenever, and so long as, the leader of 
your enemy represents the hostile principle. Mr. Disraeli 
used the power of such a hatred in his attacks on Sir Robert 
Peel. But he himself was entirely free from the influence of 
personal rancour, even while he dismissed the most poisoned 
of his arrows at Sir Robert Peel. He did not feed his soul 
on personal animosity. Directly Sir. Robert Peel fell he 
was ready to speak of him with the most impartial respect. 
In a moral sense, to climb by feeding personal animosities 
which one does not feel, may be even more ignoble than 
Lord Elcho’s and Lord Grosvenor’s proceeding, in indulg- 
ing and feeding personal animosities by which they cannot 
climb. But in an intellectual and political sense, there is 
much more sagacity in such a politic rancour as Mr. Disraeli 
formerly expressed for Sir Robert Peel, than in the personal 
and impolitic rancour with which these Adul.amites pur- 
Mr. Disraeli only used the vindictive 
feeling towards Peel as a fact, by recognizing which he could 
gain influence. These stray Adullamites blindly follow their 
rancour with improvident passion, careless whether they rise 
or fall by their fidelity to it. Nor have they any party that will 
join them. In the country Mr. Gladstone’s name is a power. 
In Parliament, though less of a power, it is not a repelling forces 
The Liberal, dispersed as they are, would prefer to act with 
Mr. Gladstone to acting against him. Even some of the Tories 
still prefer him to their own leader. To live up to the prin- 
ciple of thwarting Mr. Gladstone, without offering their ser- 
vices to Mr. Disraeli, seems a piece of sheer blind folly. And 
yet there is nothing to show that even Mr. Disraeli would be 
glad to have followers whose only condition was war to the 
knife with Mr. Gladstone. So long as the condition of the 
highest parliamentary success means conflict with Mr. Glad- 
stone, so long Mr. Disraeli will strive earnestly against him. If 
ever or whenever it seems clear that coalition with Mr. Glad- 
stone would answer better, Mr. Disraeii will not hesitate a 
moment about coalition. Lord Grosvenor and Lord Elcho 
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have this year pursued a course as weak and unmeaning as it 
has been remarkable. They should remember the precept, 
«Clear your minds of rancour,”’ as the first and most universal 
axiom of masculine politics. 





SIR 8. NORTHCOTE ON BRITISH LIBERALITY. 
IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE makes a very bad hand of 


kh? an official defence. He does not bewilder people enough, 
has an invincible respect for facts, and is apt to let out the 
very one he ought to conceal in the most honest and irritating 
way. He did that the other day in a controversy with the 
Gas Companies; and again on Tuesday night. Mr. Faweett, 
who seems to have some special hate of abuses which every- 
body sees and nobody will touch, asked him whether it was 
true that the Ball to be given to the Sultan in London was to 
be paid for out of the revenues of India, and “why, when a 
European monarch visits this country, the only public State 
entertainment given him is to be paid for by the people of 
India?” Sir Stafford, in reply, confessed at once that India 
was to provide the money, which was most stupidly and gra- 
tuitously candid of him. He should have said that “ the ex- 
penditure was matter of account among the Departments, which 
had not yet been completely settled.” That is the legitimate 
and customary way of defending a job done by an English de- 
partment against the India House, as the Horse Guards and 
the Admiralty and the Board of Ordnance very well know, and 
it is a way which always succeeds, for when the “account”’ is 
settled India pays, as it was intended she should, and the ever 
busy House has forgotten the affair. His reply to the 
second question was a little more complex. He wanted to 
make out that the India House had asked the Sultan to a 
féte of its own motion, and intended to pay for it just 
as any separate Government might do, or as the old Court 
of Directors would certainly have done. The British 
Government had made no demand, and had done nothing 
in the matter, especially had not asked India to pay, a 
proceeding which he acknowledged would have been “ not 
very creditable to the hospitality of England,”—another most 
imprudent admission. He should have said that it would be 
most creditable, as proving to the Sultan that he was wel- 
comed not only by England, but by the British Empire. He 
would have been cheered all the same, and the Standard 
would have thought it quite a grand point. He had made 
the suggestion himself, he said, deeming that the Mussul- 
mans of India would be pleased with any courtesy shown in 
London to their Caliph; had consulted his Council, who as- 
sented ; had asked Lord Derby if he saw any objection, and 
had then—here the dangerous truth came out—asked the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to invite the Sultan, who had 
accepted the invitation. In other words, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, being a member of the British Government, a fact he 
appears to have forgotten, felt the shortcomings of its hospi- 
tality, and, with or without suggestion from anybody else, 
resolved to supplement them out of the revenues of India. 
If she had not given a féte, the British Government must, or 
have seemed shabby in the eyes of a guest to whom hospi- 
tality is sacred; and as the British Government had no 
funds, the Great Mogul took the responsibility of getting 
it out of the dilemma. What else did we charge him 
with doing? We do not object to the India House giving 
a great féte to a Prince who is rather Asiatic than European, 
if it pleases; on the contrary, we deem a certain ceremonial 
stateliness, a certain external grandeur of life, a fitting attribute 
of such a department, one which might tend to the direct 
benefit of India, by keeping it constantly before a very power- 
ful society, which can greatly affect its administration, and 
consequently its prosperity. If the India House spent 
100,000/. a year in keeping up its state in the eyes of the 
world, that would not be more than the sum which might 
fairly be expended by a ruler who asks for no civil list, and keeps 
up no regal Court out of Indian taxes. Bourgeois simplicity 
may be an excellent thing, but it is not a thing we have felt 
called upon to defend as specially in place in the management 
of Oriental affairs. All that we ask is, that India shall not 
be taxed to make up for British shortcomings, that her expen- 
diture shall be for her own tinsel and not for spangles to 
decorate somebody else. In this instance, it has been. If it 
has not, let that fact be distinctly conveyed to the Sultan ; 
let him be told that the British Government can give no 
féte, but that the India House—which, on Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s showing, is not a department of that Govern- 
ment, but a self-existing and isolated entity—has on be- 


—e 
half of its Mussulman subjects resolved to expend in His 
Majesty’s honour a portion of Hindoo taxes. At present 
the British Government—of which the Secretary for India j; 
only a member, whether he likes the position or not, and the 
India House only a department—is gaining credit with it 
guest for hospitality by spending money which does not belong 
to it. Suppose Sir Stafford suggested the expenditure himself 
what does that prove? Simply that he is the member of Her 
Majesty’s Government most responsible for the bit of petti. 
ness of which we complain. Or suppose the Council of Indig 
did consent, which is certain, or the wine merchant could not 
be paid, what does that prove, except that the Council of Indig 
has failed to perform its most useful function, that of pro. 
tecting India from unfair Imperial demands? The Standard 
says ten thousand pounds is a trifle which does not matter to 
the revenue of India, which is in round numbers 45 millions; 
but then how much does it matter to that of Great Britain, 
which is in round numbers seventy? It is mean to make g 
dependent pay for your show, though the cost be a trifle to 
either, rather more mean perhaps when the cost is a trifle 
than when itismuch. Everybody would feel that, if a Crown 
Colony had been asked to pay the money, if Jamaica were 
taxed, for instance, to entertain the King of Ashantee, but the 
Indian Treasury is so handy that conscience and gentlemanly 
feeling alike give way to a love of ease. 

This matter of the “joint accounts” between England and 
India wants a thorough overhaul, more outrageous jobs being 
done in them than in any other division of the Imperial out- 
lays. No British official will examine them, and no Indian, 
after Sir Charles Wood’s treatment of General Balfour, will 
venture to put his official neck in any such peril. No Seere- 
tary for India, whatever his capacity for figures or his 
courage, and Sir Stafford Northcote possesses both, wants the 
three great spending departments—for the Foreign Office is 
not innocent in the matter—all on his hands at once; and as 
for the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would be in 
England in six weeks after he bad ventured to ask why the 
Home expenditure was so great. The department is as sensi- 
tive as the old Court, and will no more take an inquiry from 
India as to ways and means than an old noble would take an 
inquiry from his footman as to his extravagance. We do not 
mean to say or to imply that the unfairness is all on one side, 
On the contrary, the Indian Secretary is sometimes a man 
whom no department dares attack, and we never could make 
out why the Admiralty flung upon England the whole 
expense of the fleet in Asiatic waters. India used to havea 
fleet of her own, and if the separate service was a mistake— 
as it certainly was—India could have paid for the needful 
Queen’s ships. Her whole system is organized on the theory 
that she can pay for herself, and it is both a just and a wise 
one, even if the expense includes some little display in her 
highest Embassy, the new India House. All we contend is, 
that the principles to be obeyed ought to be laid down by 
Parliament, that the chiefs of English departments ought not 
to be tempted as they are now tempted to throw all manner 
of small expenses on India, and to grasp every little mite of 
Indian patronage, because they know the House of Commons 
will not ask how it is employed. There may not be a soldier 
too many in the Home depots, but is the number settled on Eng- 
lish or Indian considerations? It may be quite right that the 
Admiralty should man the new transports, but then who is 
responsible to Parliament for their annual cost? There are 
twenty questions of that kind which ought to be asked and 
answered before the grand bonne-bouche falls in, the tribute of 
680,0002. a year which in 1874 India is to cease to pay. 
If the departments will only be reasonably honest, and Parlia- 
ment lay down some definite rule, the Admiralty might get 
something out of that windfall valuable to an exchequer which 
cannot afford to give a ball. 


THE IMITATIVE SIDE OF NATURE. 

VERY remarkable article in the new number of the 
Pi Westminster Review, on the protective mimicry of the 
animal world, gives us a great number of most instructive illus- 
trations of the operation of the Darwinian law of natural selection 
in perpetuating and multiplying certain protective resemblances 
between different species of animals, and also between certain 
animals and certain vegetable products. The instances quoted 
are so remarkable and complex that we can only give one 
or two, which we may take as representative of the rest. And 
we do so not in the view, of course, of criticizing the natural 








philosophy of an evidently profound and accomplished naturalist, 
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tor only to show how much less, as it seems to us, Mr. Darwin’s 
inciple really explains than this writer, and perhaps the majority 
of the increasing and successful school of Darwinians, believe 
that it explains, concerning the ultimate principles of crea- 
tion. That Mr. Darwin’s theory shows how, when a varia- 
tion advantageous to the life and multiplication of a species 
has really come into existence, that variation is perpetuated, 
and even rendered more perfect, by hereditary transmission, 
no ove who understands it can doubt at all. But the weak 
side of the theory,—whieh seems even weaker in connection 
with this doctrine of protective mimicry, than in connection 
with other developments of the principle of utility,—seems to 
be in its assumption that accidental variations of species must 
take place equally in all directions and in uniiimited numbers, 
of which only those which are useful to the creature, and give it 
a fresh chance in the conflict for existence, will tend to perpetua- 
tion. The indifferent variations, on the other hand, which neither 
help nor hinder, will, according to this theory, simply take their 
chance, and the unfavourable ones will be inevitably killed off, 
in consequence of the disadvantage with which they weight the 
scale against the individuals in whom they are produced. ‘Io take an 
instance of the advantages of Nature’s “ protective resemblances,” 
and how they act to multiply a species. ‘There is the ptarmigan, 
whose summer plumage is exactly like the lichen-coloured stones 
amidst which it sits, and whose winter plumage is white, so that it 
is undistinguishable from the snow which then covers the ground. 
Now, of course, a ptarmigan which did not cast off its white plum- 
age in summer would be so conspicuous as to get killed off ; and 
so, also, one which did not change its summer plumage for white in 
winter would for the same reason be soon killed off. It is clear, 
therefore, that these changes are protective, and the Darwinian 
theory explains why, once in existence, the families which possess 
these striking characteristics have an immense advantage over all 
other families of the same species of bird, and are sure to beat 
them in the competition. What the Darwinian theory does not 
explain, or pretend to explain, is, how these particularly useful 
changes come to be produced at all. Indeed, it is generally 
supposed that a thousand useless variations occur for every one 
that is successful ;—that ptarmigans becoming lichen-coloured in 
winter and white in summer may have come into existence, and 
found it a very bad speculation indeed; that others have been 
white all the year round, and been cut off in such quan- 
tities in the summer that it did not answer to them at all; 
that others, again, tried lichen colour all the year round, and fell 
in such quantities in the winter that they, too, were a short-lived 
race. ‘The difficulty of this supposition of assuming unnumbered 
useless or positively disadvantageous varieties for every great 
stroke of Nature’s, is that, when such a delicate operation as a 
double change of colour synchronizing with a double change of 
season is needed for success, one wonders almost that the stock on 
which experiment was made was not exhausted before the success 
was achieved. And this is more remarkable in other far more 
recondite cases of protective resemblance, or even mimicry. Thus, 
the accomplished writer in the Westminster describes a race of 
Indian butterflies, Kallima inachis, and the Malayan Kallima 
paralekta, which have a showy upper surface, but whose under 
surfacs is coloured like a withered leaf, with radiating lines like 
the veins of a leaf. Not only so, but it has irregular blotches, 
like the mildew or fungus ona leaf in decay. And not only so, but 
its habits are exactly those which enable it to act the part of a 
Withered leaf successfully. ‘The Westminster reviewer, who has 
himself observed them, thus describes them :— 


“These butterflies frequent dry forests and fly very swiftly. They 
Were never seen to settle on a flower or a green leaf, but were many 
times suddenly lost sight of in a bush or tree of dead leaves. On such 
Occasions they were generally searched for in vain, for while gazing 
intently at the very spot where one had disappeared, it would often sud- 
denly dart out, and again vanish twenty or fifty yards further on. On 
one or two occasions the insect was detected reposing, and it could then 
be seen how completely it assimilates itself to the surrounding leaves. 
It sits on a nearly upright twig, the wings fitting closely back to back, 
concealing the antennw and head, which are drawn up between their 
bases. The little tails of the hind wing touch the branch, and form a 
perfect stalk to the leaf, which is supported in its place by the claws of 
the middle pair of feet, which are slender and inconspicuous, The 
irregular outline of the wings gives exactly the perspective effect of a 
shrivelled leaf.” 

So, too, there is an insect, the Phyllium, or “ walking leaf,” “in 
which not only are the wings perfect imitations of leaves in every 
detail, but the thorax and legs are flat, dilated, and leaf-like ; 
So that when the living insect is resting among the foliage 


fon which it feeds, the closest observation is often unable to 


distinguish between the animal and the vegetable.” And 
then, again, there are harmless creatures which are protected 
by closely resembling very venomous creatures of the same genus, 
just as the disguise of a soldier's or policeman’s outward dress 
will often secure immunity for the mildest and most lamb-like 
individuals from the attacks to which they would be subjected in 
their own. ‘The most curious case of this kind is that of harm- 
less snakes which borrow a terror from poisonous snakes, such as 
Patroclus borrowed from the armour of Achilles :— 


“There are in tropical America a number of venomous snakes of the 
genus Elaps, which are ornamented with brilliant colours disposed in a 
peculiar manner. The ground colour is generally bright red, on which 
are black bands of various widths and sometimes divided into two or 
three by yellow rings. Now, in the same country are found several 
genera of harmless snakes, having no affinity whatever with the above, 
but coloured exactly the same. Fv. oxample, the poisonous Elaps 
fulvius often occurs in Guatemala with simple black bands on a coral- 
red ground; and in the same country is found the harmless snake 
Pliocerus equalis, coloured and banded in identically the same manner. 
A variety of Elaps corallinus has the black bands narrowly bordered 
with yellow on the same red ground colour, and a harmless snake, 
Homalocranium semicinctum, has exactly the same markings, and both 
are found in Mexico. ......-. What adds much to the extraordinary 
character of these resemblances is the fact, that nowhere in the world 
but in America are there any snakes at all which have this style of 
colouring. Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, who has kindly fur- 
nished the details here referred to, assures us that this is the case; and 
that red, black, and yellow rings occur together on no other snakes in 
the world but on Elaps and the species which so closely resemble it.” 


A great number of instances of the same kind are accumulated by 
the Westminster reviewer, instances in which one kind of creature 
gains a distinct advantage by seeming to belong to a kind to which 
it does not belong,—in short, by imitating either alarming and un- 
pleasant animals which it is not agreeable for enemies to attack, 
or by imitating dull and uninteresting vegetables which it is no 
object for carnivora to attack. 

Now, the great question that arises out of these curious and 
manifold instances of protective resemblance is one to which the 
Westminster reviewer devotes exceedingly little attention,— 
namely, whether it is more reasonable to ignore entirely any 
intellectual principle in these imitative strokes of Nature, and 
to explain them only as the prizes amongst a far greater num- 
ber of blanks, or whether, on the contrary, it is more reason- 
able to admit that there is a creative reason for the production 
of the special variation which succeeds, as well as an obvious 
cause for its success when once produced. Is ‘‘ the crawling leaf” 
only an accidental hit of Nature’s, which multiplies and survives 
because it is a hit? Or is it one of the most typical instances of 
that imitative principle in the life of the lower universe, which is 
taken up again in the law of conscious imitation directly we reach 
the higher life of men? The man-orchis and bee-orchis, &c., 
are cases in which the vegetable world imitates the animal, 
and here, too, we believe, without any opening for the Darwinian 
principle of an advantage weighing on its side in the contest for 
existence. Again, directly we enter the regions of the lowest 
animal mind, we have the parrot imitating all the sounds and notes 
it hears without apparently much chance of greater gain than loss, 
by virtue of such an instinct. If by imitating ferocious animals 
it gains some protection, by imitating helpless and defenceless 
animals it must lose as much as in the other case it gains. 
Pure imitation seems to have a real root even in the life of 
what we call unconscious nature; and directly we reach the 
earliest stages of conscious and rational life, in the children of our 





own race, it has a prolific vigour, the vitality of which no one 
doubts or denies. Is the imitative side of unconscious nature a 
mere accident, which has got stereotyped and struck our observa- 
tion only when it has tended to promote the safety of particular 
species ?—or is it an anticipation of the imitative side of mental 
phenomena,—an anticipation due, in fact, to the intellectual unity 
of the divine cause ? 

The argument, as the Westminster reviewer puts it, is as follows : 
—As regards mere colour, we see that among domestic animals 
colours that would be unfavourable to their safety in a wild state, 
are as common as those which would favour their safety. Thus, 
though you never find white mice wild, or white cats wild, simply 
because the white specimens are so much more certain to be seen 
aud destroyed by their enemies than specimens of a less conspi- 
cuous colour, you no sooner keep them under protection than speci- 
mens of white colour turn up again in numbers. Hence he argues 
from analogy that in Arctic climates only the white specimens have 
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more protected life. Or, to take the case of the Phyllium, the 
** walking-leaf.” The Westminster reviewer would suppose that 
such extraordinary and minute resemblance would be the 
work of many centuries; that resemblance in colour to the leaves 
fed upon would be, perhaps, the first step in the direction of 
protection ; that then any insect with a greater general resemblance 
of shape to the leaf than another, would have a safer life and 
a larger progeny; and so little by little the change would go on, till 
all the minute shaping and graiving of the leaf, in the first in- 
stance accidentally introduced on the insect’s surface, had been 
strengthened and preserved by a like process. 

We confess this explanation seems to us totally inadequate. It 
explains, no doubt, the protection and multiplication of specimens 
with these curious advantages, but it does not explain at all how 
they orivinate, especially how such an extraordinary concurrence of 
distinct eleaents of resemblance are combined in any one speci- 
men. It must be remembered that many of the elements 
in the final resemblance would be rather disadvantageous than 
advantageous without the others. ‘The harmless snake Plioce- 
rus equalis, if it began by being coral-red without black bands, 
would take nothing by this degree of approximation to the appear- 
ance of a deadly snake. Or if it began by being all black, it 
would take nothing by that amount of resemblance. It is the 
alternating red aad black which constitutes the protection. So 
the butterflies which act the part of withered leaves would 
lose by hanging like leaves to the trees, if they hung their 
brilliant side outwards; and they would take nothing by 
resembling withered leaves, if they did not hang like leaves to 
the trees. It is the simultaneous combination of the two quali- 
ties — or rather of the habit with the quality — which is their 
salvation. 

Besides, as we have said, there are such a multitude of cases of 
imitation or resemblance in nature which are not protective in any 
sense. The laws of light, which cause shadows to mimic sub- 
stances, and which compel the water to reflect the hills around, 


and make 
‘** The swan on sweet St. Mary’s Lake 


Float double, swan and shadow,” 

—laws which involve, indeed, the whole process of photography,— 
are surely inorganic evidences that the universe has been con- 
ceived in a mind which resolves to mark it by startling like- 
nesses as well as startling differences. It may be, as the West- 
miaster Review thinks, that the mere design to protect from 
extinction is but a poor solution of such extraordinary protective 
resemblances and protective mimicries as he points out, between 
insects (probably of no great moral use to the world) and the 
leaves or trees in which they are harboured. To us the curious 
vegetable imitations of animal nature (as in the orchises), and the 
still more curious animal imitations of vegetable nature, suggest 
less what in higher moral regions we call Providence, than art,— 
but art of the highest order they assuredly do suggest. ‘That the 
human device which deceived Macbeth, of Birnam Wood coming to 
Dunsinane, should be anticipated in the lowest orders of animal 
life, where the leaves seem to crawl off the trees and to take 
a locomotion of their own, does strike us as a very curious 
demonstration of mind in Nature, though it may seem absurd 
to interpret it as due solely to the purpose of protecting the 
life of an insect not, as far as we know at present, particu- 
larly important to the divine ends of the Universe. But that 
the resemblance, as resemblance, has an intellectual purpose 
above and beyond what we may call the practical results of the 
resemblance, seems to us, if it be a superstition, a superstition of 
the kind which no man with both thought and imagination could 
doubt. No doubt the ‘‘ argument from design” should be reserved 
chiefly for cases in which a moral purpose worthy of a divine 
Father can be discerned. But the argument from beauty and har- 
mony applies as much to the lowest foundations of the physical 
Universe, as to those moral parts of creation which we know to 
belong to the eternal purposes of God. 
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EUROPEAN WILL AND ORIENTAL VOLITION, 
HE most characteristic incident in the Sultan’s visit, at leagt 
the most characteristic of those which have reached the 






Seat in the 






a little drowsy, 






sleep, not when it is etiquette, and therefore habit, to feel sleepy, 
Neapolitans are called lazy for much the same reason, because they 
sleep after meals, like cows, and work when it is cool, instead of 
when it is hot. Feeling drowsy, the Sultan quietly requesteg 
that the train should be stopped, that the Prince and the Duke 
should get ont, and that he himself should be left to sleep in peace, 
requests which were complied with, with a readiness implyi 

possibly a certain relief from a most ennwyant situation. It must 
be a horrible bore to entertain an immensely great man through ap 
interpreter. We take the story as told in the Times and two 
other journals, and whether true or false it is equally characteristie, 
No Western man,—we suppose after Mr. Fawcett’s little sarcasm 
about the geography of Constantinople we must not say no 
European,—would have done that, and almost any Asiatic of that 
rank would, and would have done it without the slightest conception 
that he was doing anything discourteous, or unusual, or odd. The 
Sultan wanted to sleep, and why should he not stop a train, or tell 
the ebbing tide to flow, or do anything else necessary to carry out 
his purpose? He had willed, and his volition was executive. The 
incident curiously illustrates what is perhaps the main difference 
between an Asiatic and a European, a difference which is patent 
to any one who has personally studied both, but which we 
almost despair of making clear by any form of words, » 
difference in the apparent or, for aught we know, the real nature 
of the will. With a European, or a man trained from childhood 
in European habits, the will seems to be —of course it cannot really 
be—an artificial quality, a power which he accumulates by 
mental process in order to beat down resistance, and which he can 
call upon as he can upon steam, or friction, or electricity, to a 
precisely limited extent. It needs obstacles to call it into full 
activity, as a motor needs a resisting fluid. The European, except 
in exceptional cases, is not fond of exerting it, does not wish to 
recognize it, feels willessness, the voluntary paralysis of the will, 
to be one of the first conditions of ease and enjoyment. The use of 
the power suggests labour, like the use of any other faculty, and 
when he does not want to labour he does not want to will. A 
European habitually unopposed would, therefore, usually have a 
weak will and a high temper, a will as of a spoiled child, 
which fumes and screains at opposition, but yields to resistance, 
yields in some cases without any intention of resuming the con- 
test. ‘That is not the case with a Western Asiatic, or any Asiatic 
except a Chinaman, though the difference is very hard to put in 
words. His will is not a thing developed by mental churning, or 
an artifical power at all, but something in his nature which is 
strengthened, not weakened, by an absence of opposition, a fever of 
the blood, an emotion of the muscles, something more nearly like a 
lust than a purely mental operation. It ig a crave to do this or that, 
or leave undone this or that, so fierce and strong that the reason 
seems scarcely to have more power than over the beating of the 
pulse or the winking of the eyelid. You may restrain either for 
the moment, but it will be, with all deference to M. Schulz, by an 
exertion which is pain, and it is only by a similar exertion that 
an Asiatic coerces his will into ovedience. An Englishman, for 
example, must be very drunk either with rage or wine before he 
would exert his will against a natural force, or feel that it had 
been defeated by an element. An Asiatic can so exert it, can be 
carried away by it into an effort, to use an absurd illustration, te 
stop the rain, to punish nature for refusing compliance. We have 
always believed that story of Xerxes whipping the sea, just be 
cause it is one no European would have invented. He would 
have thought he was writing nonsense, It is this independence 
of the brain which gives to the will of an Oriental its frightful 
power over himself. All European travellers, English, French, 
Portuguese, and American, have noticed the Hindoo custom of 
‘sitting in dhurna” as something abnormally strange, inex 
plicable by any analogy familiar to them; and they are right 
No European could do it. It is very easy to say it is mere 
childishness or whim, but a Hindoo willing a certain thing 
will calmly starve himself to secure that thing, will sit day 
after day in one place foodless, wasting to skin and bone, and 9 
die rather than give up. An ordinary European simply could not 
do it, could not retain that absolute command over the brain and 
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ge body, command as of an external force. He would be mad 
first, or “ lose his fortitude,” and so yield. Suffering seems to 
have no meaning to an Asiatic once excited, external obstacles no 
weight. He has willed, and every obstacle disappears, if not in 
reality, at least from his mental ken. In action this intensity of 
will deepens under favourable circumstances, uatil a Sultan is 
capable of feeling as if his will were a creative volition, as if 
obedience were an inevitable result, like heat from friction,—of 
ordering the greatest or most horrible act without excitement or 
sense of victory. It is this which produces alike the wonderful 
calm and the terrible fury of the higher Asiatics. ‘They will, not 
as we will, with a notion that we must exert a force to bear down 
opposition, but as we will a movement of hand or eyelid, simply as 
a precedent condition, which nature teaches them is essential to 
getting that movement, without a thought of resistance. Stopping 
a train when he willed to stop a train seemed to the Sultan no 
more than closing his hand when he willed to close his hand, would 
haye seemed no more if the stoppage had involved a thousand lives, 
or, under certain conditions, his own. Resistance, which would 
have woke the European to a compression of the will, would 
simply have woke him either to fury or to unscrupulousness, to 
an effort to get his way, in which bonds usually strongly felt would 
snap like burnt cotton. Of course it is quite possible, as we shall 
very likely be told, that this is mere childishness, a gradual deve- 
lopment from unchecked obstinacy, and we dare say, if we go back 
afew thousand years, this may be true, but we have seen this. 
An Indian, or Arab, or Coptic child of two, can sit, if it is told, for 
hours motionless, like a little statue, only its eyes rolling, but no 
limb moving. An English child cannot. (all it, if you will, a 
habit of obedience, and the question is only pushed one step back. 
What gives the little monkey the power to obey, the capacity of 
restraining the nervous impulse to move, the means of keeping its 
muscles from quivering with their natural life? What makes its 
will so independent of its instincts, its desires, and its habits ? 
This particular condition of the willis one of the main obstacles, 
perhaps the main obstacle, to any radical change in the political 
organizations of the East. Orientals do not desire power unless 
they can exercise it by volition, unless the will acts without a 
perpetual exertion of other faculties. Power in the shape of 
influence is to them not power at all; it may be valuable or useful 
or endurable, but it is not power. They will fawn to get power, 
but having got it they want to use it without all that friction, as 
they use their limbs. It is the hardest thing in the world to 
keep an Asiatic who means to be just within the limits of his 
authority, and within the forms of its exercise he never is kept ex- 
cept by coercion. If he has power to decree death, and wills death, 
nothing except punishment will make him decree death according 
to some regular formula. So it is the hardest thing to get resistance 
offered when it oughtto be. ‘The lord’s volition ought to be execu- 
tive over his servants, just as it is over his eyelids. Moreover, if 
that lord is a native, it will be executive, and in small things as well 
as great, and consequently he must be obeyed subserviently. An 
Asiatic cannot resist any order from a superior, however slight, 
without a revolt, generally a bloody one, because he knows that 
his superior’s willis as strong in small things as in great, will go on 
‘to realization through anything, the necessity of inflicting torture 
included. The Sepoys could have abolished greased cartridges 
simply by resigning en masse, —as permitted by their terms 
of service, — but they calculated that the ruler’s will would 
be inexorable, would continue to be executive, till he was killed. 
Every opposition is war to the knife, and opposition, therefore, 
isnever made except when war to the knife is intended. Where 
the ruler does not will, Asiatic government is usually lenieut or lax 
to the last degree. A Turk is infinitely freer to do as he likes than a 
Russian in all the ordinary concerns of his life. Ouly if a superior 
wills, be it to steal his daughter or take his wealth, he must obey that 
or crush that superior, for of compressing that will, except by ex- 
ternal force, there is no chance whatever. Reason will be as power- 
less as if it sought to make the pulse beat slower. ‘The superior 
¢annot give up his determination. ‘The partial exertion of the 
will to which we are all accustomed, by which we all act, is to him 
simply as impossible as M. Schulz’s habit of lifting one eyebrow 
without the other is to anybody else. He says anybody could 
acquire it, and perhaps they could, as possibly anybody could ac- 
quire Marie Antoinette’s power of moving her ears backward and 
forward like a horse, but generations would elapse, and a good 
many of them, before the power would be hereditary. So it will 
be a good many years before an Asiatic’s will is restrained like that 
of an Englishman, by an instinctive deference for all opposing 
facts, many generations before he cares for the restrained and in- 
fructuous form of authority which we term constitutional power. 





THE NAVAL REVIEW. 
[’ the Naval Review at Spithead cannot be absolutely pro- 
A nounced a success, it is at least gratifying to reflect that 
crowned heads, the Admiralty, and the public were in nowise to 


blame for the result, and that to the weather and the railway 


companies—two forces equally unamenable to supplication or 
remonstrance—must be attributed the falling off from the splendid 
programme. St. Swithin, after spoiling Belgian uniforms, marring 
the féte at the Crystal Palace, and giving Volunteers colds at 
Wimbledon, might have been a little more gracious in his own 
diocese. ‘The Brighton Railway might have taken the Viceroy of 
Egypt and the Louse of Lords down to Portsmouth in a little 
less than four hours. But manqudé as the display was in many 
points, there were still elements of greatness in it that defied the 
squally weather and minor hitches in the arrangements. ‘There 
was the most powerful, if not the most numerous fleet ever seen, 
even at Spithead, assembled to do honour to a monarch whose 
very appearance amongst us is one of the strangest events of 
the times. It was the one way in which England could 
at once present the Sultan with a great pageant and an effee- 
tive display of strength. On the previous evening great doubts 
were entertained whether the review could be held at all. The 
weather had been steadily becoming worse for two days, with 
little chance of its moderating; boats could not communicate 
with the fleet, and a postponement was only prevented by the 
announcement that Wednesday was absolutely the only day at 
the Sultan’s disposal. On Wednesday morning, however, the 
look of things so far improved that everybody agreed there would 
be a review of some kind, and started for Waterloo ex Victoria. 
The Sultan went by the South-Western, and reached Portsmouth 
without any further inconvenience than the presentation of an 
address at Basingstoke—it seems there is a corporation there, as 
well as a railway station. The Viceroy had left Victoria some 
time before the Sultan had left Nine Elms, but did not arrive 
till almost the same moment at the dockyard, and hence 
some delay and a little confusion. Not only had the Admiralty 
to divide itself in order to receive each of the two with due 
honour, but the irrepressible Mayor and Corporation, who had 
calculated on waylaying and settling with the Viceroy before they 
attacked the Sultan, had to rush distractedly about with their 
addresses. In the meantime the weather was getting worse and 
worse every moment. ‘The wind had freshened since early morn- 
ing into a violence that soon cleared the water of all sailing craft 
except a very few of the most adventurous yachts, and rose 
into perfect fury as each one of the dull grey masses of rain-cloud 
that kept gathering to windward broke over or near the scene. 
It now became almost certain that the original programme 
could not be carried out, and that the briefest inspection 
of the fleet as it lay at anchor would most probably be the extent 
of the day’s proceedings. Stories of the roughness of the 
sea off the Nab had been circulated till there was clearly a feeling 
of relief in many minds at the thought that comparative freedom 
from sea-sickness would at least accompany the loss of the great 
features of the Review. It had been originally intended that the 
fleet should proceed in two parallel columns down to the Nab, 
where after sweeping round in opposite directions the two columns 
would have rejuined each other in the same order, each pair of 
ships engaging as they approached, but this was now felt to be 
out of the question. At last the curtain of haze and scud rose 
for a few moments on the first scene of the spectacle. Soon after 
mid-day the Sultan’s yacht steamed slowly out of the harbour, fol- 
lowed by that of the Viceroy, and the other Admiralty yachts. 
Next came the Tunjore, with foreign Ministers, then the Ripon, 
with the House of Commons, and;lastly the Syria, with the Llouse 
of Lords—all three splendid steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. ‘The scene presented to those on board each 
vessel as she cleared the harbour;mouth was full of the most varied 
interest. On one side were the hulls of the Victory, the St. Vincent, 
and the Duke of Wellington—giants of former days; on the other, 
one long black line of human beings occupied every point of 
standing-ground on the shore, right up to where the spray dashed 
in their faces, and stretching away in the foreground was the 
monster avenue of vessels, with its vista of flag-crowned masts, 
and blue and white-fringed yards, finally losing itself in hazy dis- 
tance. On the Isle of Wight shore was the long line of fifteen 
iron-clads, in an exact parallel on the Hampshire side were a corres 
sponding number of the finest screw liners afloat, while, again, 
the same number of gunboats prolonged the columns still further. 
As the Sultan’s yacht neared the line a Royal salute rolled grandly 


| up the terraces of portholes, and—thanks to the wind—the smoke 
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cleared off sufficiently to disclose each ship to the spectators as the 
procession passed. Naturally eager attention was first called 
At their head was the gigantic Minotaur, 


forth by the iron-clads. 


. eK 
the fleet, arrived at Portsmouth Harbour, passing as he entered ; 
under the Syria and Ripon, and receiving their cheers—cheery all 
the more hearty on account of the broad blue ribbon on his br 


with her five masts, looking the very embodiment of monstrous | which had just been conferred upon him by the Queen, and the 


strength and powers of destruction—not ungraceful, though, in 


spite of all that has been said. People seem never tired of mourn- 
ing over the departing glories and the beauty of wooden ships, 
and ringing the changes on every word expressive of ugliness as 
applied to their iron successors. But a great deal of this is 
eesthetically somewhat unsound, and a good deal of it untrue in 
fact. It is true that a host of glorious traditions and a host 
of poetic similes clothe every feature of our old wooden ships 
with a charm it is impossible not to feel, but, after all, the 
use of a man-of-war is not to recall old associations or to come 
up to preconceived ideas of beauty. The thought that any couple 
of the ironclads on Welnesday could have sent to the bottom, 
without a chance of escape, the entire line of wooden ships oppo- 
site breaks the true spell of their beauty ata blow. With the 
loss of their power and prestige all the accessories go too. Besitles, 
though the lofty tesselated hulls, tapering spars, and gleamiug 
sails have their beauty, the grandeur and power of many of the 
ironclads are far from incompatible with gracefulness, even accord- 
ing to the old ideas. After the Minotaur and Achilles caine the 
Warrior and Black Prince, the latter of which combines the 
long low black hull, and the grim and frowning battery, with 
graceful curves, comparatively light spars, and bows that sit 
on the water with real beauty of outline. After passing the 
Pallas, Valiant, and Research, about whose appearance not quite 
so much can be said, the turret ships came into view. ‘The Royal 
Sovereign, under the fitting command of Captain Coles himself, 
excited great interest. In appearanca, it must be said, she looks 
the image of a butter boat with three pats of butter, but the 
simile is strangely in contrast with the fact that the heaviest 
artillery in the fleet, then present, could have barely made a dent 
even on the small target exposed to them. At last, the lines 
passed through, the little fleet of yachts and steamers came to off 
Osborne, the woods and new-mown glades of which never perhaps 
looked so lovely as they did during a faint glimpse of what was, 
by comparison, almost ‘‘ Queen’s weather,” which lighted them 
up just previously to her reception of the Sultan on board 
the Victoria and Albert. After some little delay, during which 
another furious squall of whistling wind and stinging rain seemed 
to beat straight down on the sea, the flag of the Grand Turk ran 
up side by side with that of Queen Victoria, and almost imme- 
diately the signal of ‘‘ annul weighing ” showed that the possible 
dangers of sending a great fleet to sea in rough weather, and with 
a tremendous tideway, in a narrow channel, were to be avoided. 
Now commenced the real display. Headed now by the magnificent 
Royal Yacht, the procession re-formed, and steamed majestically 
down through the path marked out by the fleet. ‘This time 
manning the yards was manifestly impossible, as also was any 
display of bunting in face of the gale, though a Danish frigate, 
well under the lee of the island, accomplished both—afflicted, 
apparently, with a perfect ‘‘ peplomania” as regards the latter. 
However, the rigging was manned, and all down the fleet the 
blue and white clusters in the shrouds contrasted beautifully 
with the bright flash of marines drawn up in line on deck. 
Now, too, the salutes began with redoubled vigour, and as the 
progress was now with the wind, they could be heard with grand 
effect. After passing through the fleet, the Royal Yacht came to 
anchor a short distance to leeward, while the attendant squadron 
remained in company, slowly forging ahead, or drifting back with 
the tide. Then came the signals for the ships to engage, and for 
the gunboats to weigh and attack the forts. Ina moment the 
roar began, from one end to the other, and the smoke came roll- 
ing down, ship by ship fading spectrally away in the gloom. From 
the far end came a mingled mass of sound, from the nearer ships 
came incessant but distinguishable peals. ‘he vast tiers of the 
Britannia blazed out till she looked sometimes one glare of 
flame, while every few seconds the ponderous crashes of 
sound from the twelve-ton guns of the Minotaw’ and her com- 
panions seemed to drown everything else. Presently the gun- 
boats began to move stealthily about the haze, working up in front 
of the Portsmouth forts, along which frequent spots of bright 
light showed they were responding in earnest. At length the 
firing ceased, the smoke sullenly rolled away over Southsea and 
down the Channel and first the spars of the fleet stood out faintly 
against the sky, then the hulls came out indistinctly, and in a 
few minutes everything was quiet again. After a short delay, 
Osborne was again made for, and soon reached. Her Majesty then 


visible appearance of satisfaction on his face. So ended the great 
Naval Review of 1867. It is only just to add that all the array 
ments made by the Admiralty for those invited were everything that 
could be expected in face of the weather, and that no praise cay 
be too high for the way in which everything was managed on 
board the steamers hired by them from the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 





THE INTERNATIONAL REGATTA. 
XCEPT for the utter absence of the important items of 
audience and applausz, everything connected with the late 
rowing on the Parisian course of St. Cloud was complete success, 
Entries were full, prizes munificent, racing and performances first. 
class, and the course itself equal to the best in England, competi. 
tion close, and general arrangements of the executive satisfactory, 
Rowing men, real critics, were there in plenty, but the complete 
apathy of the Parisian populace at the whole proceeding surprised 
the promoters and performers themselves; not one tithe of the 
usual concourse of spectators that watch an afternoon’s practice of 
Oxford or Cambridge at Putney came to the banks or grand 
stand at St. Cloud during the whole week ; hardly a single foot 
passenger paused for a second on the terraces or bridge to watch 
the eights and fours as they shot by; reports of rockets told the 
beginning and end of each race, all else was silence, and cheering 
a dead letter, exceps when in passing the tribune the ejacula- 
tions of some 200 widely scatterel English rowing men told 
that a race was going on. ‘True, if the whole Parisian 
populace had mustered on the shores, not one in a thousand 
could have told an oar from a broomstick, or ‘ shallop ” from a 
‘*sculling boat ;” scientific spec tators were as plentiful as is wont 
at Henley, but they composed the whole house. ‘* Gods” from 
the gallery are by no means élite or refined in their tastes and 
knowledge, yet their approbation or disapproval go further than 
anything to make or mar the hopes of an author. However, 
competitors, if willing to forego encouragement from an indis- 
criminating populace were gainers by freedom from the crush of 
roughs and watermen’s wherries that so hamper a Putney regatta. 
The credit to be gained with real judges of rowing was as great 
and greater than elsewhere, and the committee only could claim to 
feel disappointment that the vulgar had so tardily offered them- 
selves as spectators. 
A Parisian regatta on a smaller scale took place on the Sunday 
and Monday. In this, for amateurs only, the English element was 
by no means successful. The fours fell to the New Brunswick 
crew, who rowed without a coxswain, steered by the bow man. 
Of seven boats abreast the Etonian had the worst station, out- 
side and in rough water, and the Canadians and London Club the 
best, in shelter. All who have rowed well know there is more 
discrepancy caused in speed by wind and weather than by an extra 
bulk or weight of boats, and a gig eight may any day row faster 
from Putney to Hammersmith on fair water thanra racing craft in a 
foul wind. Added to this, the fact that the English crews had but 
just landed from a Channel journey and sleepless night may well 
plead an excuse, without undue national bias, for the American 
triumph that ensued, and, it must be allowed, a decisive one. The 
fact that London here beat Oxford, who at Henley and on the 
| succeeding ‘Thursday decisively beat them, shows that the rowing 
| for the nonce was not “true.” The sculls were won by an Anglo- 
| Parisian, Mr. Gesling, defeating Stout, of the London Club, who 
|led for half the way, but was easily defeated at the end, Gesling 
‘showing good lasting powers. ‘Vhis was all of note till ‘Tuesday, 
when the outskirts of the English programme were shown in an 
| amateur race for “heavy” fours, which was won by the Parisian 
| Club,—no crack English club competing. The course was set down 
as a mile and a quarter, but the time of the eight-oared race shows 
| that it was more like a mile and three-quarters. The committee 
| had taken the wise precaution of completing the racing for each 
| prize before the commencement of another, so that competitors 
| engaged in more than one event met their rivals upon fair terms, 
| without extra fatigue. 

In the sculling races entries were so large that the final heat 
| was of necessity confined to the winnersof trial heats. Hence it 
| might so happen that the second best man was beaten in his trial, 
and had no further chance of the second prize; but this was in- 

evitable. In the pair oars the first two in each heat rowed in the 





took leave of the Sultan, and the latter, after one more salute from , finish. Kelley, the champion, won the watermen’s sculls ; in his 
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fal heat J. Saller, an ex-pupil of his, had beaten him, Kelley 
steering a very bad course, but nearly catching Sadler at the end. 
Sadler, however, was unfortunately disqualified, for having re- 
ceived aid from a pilot four during the race he could take no 
prize. Cooper and Perey, who had each won their heats—the 
latter to the discomfiture of Chambers, the ex-champion—took 
gecond and third prizes. ‘The amateur pairs fell to Corrie and 
Brown, who had won the silver goblets at Henley ; and the final 
heat was one of the best of the whole regatta. Four boats 
started, and were in a cluster to the end. Willis and Stout, of 
London, led at first, Woodgate and Finch neck and neck with 
Hall and Bowman ; and the winners a yard or two behind. The 
Londoners soon crossed and washed the others, but began to tire 
at the grand stand, where Brown bored out upon Woodgate, and 
the latter stopped and gave way, to save a foul. ‘These two 
gradually caught the London pair, and a quarter of a mile from 
home Brown and Corrie drew slowly away, and won by a length; 
London last, and the other two nearly abreast till Hall and Bow- 
man, hugging the inside shore towards home, struck a gig, and 
were beaten a length for second place. The amateur sculls 
next day produced no close racing. Willan would probably 
have beaten Stout in the first heat, where he was rapidly 
making up lost ground, if he had not fouled some bushes. 
Ryan had a rather easy race against a weak selection 
in the second heat, an] Woodgate beat Lindsay and Ges- 
ling (the winner on Sunday) by a long distance in the next 
heat. In the final, Stout and Woodgate fouled after going a 
few hundred yards; the latter was adjudged hors de combat for 
first or secon prizes, and the other two recalled to the post to 
decide the issue among themselves. In this Stout took the lead, 
and won the whole way. Meantime, Woodgate, who had been 
left to walk over for the unclaimed third prize, and was dis- 
allowed from so doing in company with the renewed race, started 
on his errand some seventy or eighty yards in the rear of Ryan 
and Stout, yet reached the winning post first by a similar distance, 
showing what would have been the probable result but for the 
foul. The watermen’s pairs were finally won by Kelley and 
Cook, a Durham pair second, and Sadler and Hammerton, winners 
on the Thames last year, and favourites for this race, third only. 
The trial heats for the amateur fours produced only one race, for 
Worcester College walked over for their heats. The Etonians 
and London rowed a race the reflex of Henley, vindicating for 
the former the ill luck of station that had spoilt their chance on 
the Sunday. London held a lead for half a mile, and made a 
race for two-thirds of the way, but could not stay the pace, and 
left the Etonians to win rather easily at the last. 

The final day was the honne-bouche of the meeting, and the 
Champion Watermen’s fours opened the ball, three crews only 
coming to the post, and only two in the race, Biffen’s crew rowing 
to qualify themselves for the third prize. Chambers’ Newcastle 
crew went off at an awful pace, and instead of steering straight 
for the point by the grand stand set deliberately to work to cross 
and wash Hammerton’s crew, the same that won the 100J. last 
year on the Thames. ‘They succeeded in bothering them to their 
satisfaction, but nearly ruined their own chances by so doing ; 
more than once fouls were imminent, and the leaders wandered, 
for the sake of annoyance, more out of their course than did the 
pursuers for shelter. ‘Che race resembled much that of Hammer- 
ton’s with Matfin’s crew at Putney last year, with the important 
exception that the Newcastle men were never quite caught, and 
won by half a length; the third crew almost out of sight. Then 
came the Amateur eights. Henley regatta had opened the eyes of 
many entries in many races, and the Leander and Radleian Clubs 
did not appear in either eights or fours. However, for this race 
four goodly crews abreast made a goodly show at the last, the 
Etonians, London, Worcester, and Corpus Colleges ranking in this 
order from the Parisian shore. London had been fast starters at 
Henley, but they were nothing here compared to the Corpus, 
who led by half a length in less than a dozen strokes, Worcester 
apparently standing still alongside of the others. ‘I'he other 
two, Eton and London, slowly closed up with Corpus, and, as 
they passed the stand, Lonton in the cantre just led, Corpus 
on the outside was just last, and for the time the curve of 
the station was against them, and they lost still more. When all 
reached some straight water under the Bois de Boulogne the pace 
became hotter than ever; slowly the Etonians got away, London 





began to crack under the severity of the stroke, Corpus, wide out- 
side, began to pass and pursue the leaders, and Worcester toiled | 
on honestly, far in the rear. Half a mile from home the two | 
Oxonian crews drew clear of London, and the latter quickly | 
tailed off. Inch by inch Corpus gained, to the wonder of all, and 


tendency towards getting on in the world and making one’s for- 


collared Eton; a race worthy to be the spectacle of a metropolis 
instead of two small far distanced steamers. Ad lib. was the number 
of strokes in each boat ; still Corpus forged in front, and at 200 
yards from the end led by a very few feet. But their coxswain 
had not taken the advantage of the now vacant Londoners’ water 
so soon as he might; at the finish, a sharp right-hand course, 
somewhat similar to though hardly so abrupt as the down-stream 
approach to Hammersmith Bridge, was all in favour of the 
Etonians ; their time of oars was more perfect under the high 
pressure of the last spurt, and aided somewhat by the inside 
steerage, they landed winners by half a length. Time, 8 min. 
35 sec., by a Benson's chronograph. Much might be said in 
praise of either crew, as well as otherwise ; rather short they were, 
each of them, but the pace was undeniable, and the umpire’s 
boats could only steam far off and behold. 

The Etonians had nearly a stone a man the pull in strength, and 
the prestige of five University oars. Of the latter distinctions the 
College crew could boast not one, though it was the fault of 
‘* schools ” rather than himself that their stroke had not ere this 
attained a “ broad blue.” If ever the infinite excellence of ‘‘ catch 
at the beginning” was tried and proved it was by this light- 
weight crew, and none can gainsay the infinite superiority of the 
stroke of Bridges of Corpus, when with material behind him which, 
without unfair detraction from members of the crew, could not 
individually be compared to the component parts of the 
Etonians, he could make such a race, and from, perhaps, the 
inferior station, A little more attention to form might have well 
been studied by some of the Corpus men, but their work, with light 
frames, was excellent, all together, at the right time, and in the 
right place. Their defeat may rank with the proudest annals of 
their College. 

The Etonians, too, have done right well for their school and 
University, for as a finale to this and all their [enley successes, 
they an hour or two later cantered in before the Worcester crew, 
and thus secured the second great objet d'art given for four oars. 
The American crew, with due discretion, held aloof, though 
entered on the card for this race, so that the ill-starred defeat of 
the former four-oared race was still unavenged. With this victory 
the Parisian regatta came to an end, for no need here to add 
insult to injury by detailing the indignity and profanation of a 
canoe chase, with which the Friday’s sports were interlarded. 
Proh pudor! why not have a duck and pig hunt also? 

For competitors arrangements, and it is to be hoped results, were 
all that could be desired; for real rowing men there was an 
ample fund of sport; for absent spectators a loss, ‘sua si bona 
norint.” For those friends who from a distance read this sketch, 
the absence or presence of the public will not affect the interest of 
the racing. One thing seems plain; regattas, like charity, should 
begin at home, and in the end they will be better appreciated: We 
have cast our pearls before swine this summer; our “Thames 
National Regatta” has faded away, exhausted from want of sinews ; 
we have now no national joint gathering for amateurs and watermen, 
such as we threw away, so far as a spectacle, last week. Will not 
the all-liberal scions of royalty, nobility, and gentle blood, who pro- 
vided this wondrous bill of fare of late, join next year in re-estab- 
lishing a similar gathering for Father ‘Thames? Expense there 
needs must be, but that of transit and transport, no mean item with 
the Committee of this year, would in future be spared. 


*,* Our ProvincraL History will be resumed next week, 
with ‘‘ Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire.” 


THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CLERGY—WHITE AND 
BLACK.—III. 

(To THe Eprror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Allow me now, in this my third and last letter on the 
subject of the Orthodox Church, to give a brief sketch of the life, 
spiritual and temporal, and of the actual position of the Russian 
Episcopate, and of the class from which its members are exclusively 
drawn, viz., the Russian regular, or Black Clergy. 

In opposition to the numerous orders and religious congregations 


of Western Europe, the Orthodox Church recognizes only one monas- 


tic order, that of St. Basil the Great, whose strict rule is supposed 
to be observed by the 10,000 monks and nuns who make up the 
Russian contingent of the Black Brother and Sisterhood. ‘This 
number must, however, not be supposed to represent the strength 
of the tendency towards an ascetic and purely religious life of the 
Russian population, a very considerable per-centage representing 
nothing else but the, though perfectly natural, yet scarcely ascetic, 
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tune. The following figures will make this quite clear. Accord- 
ing to the official reports of the Procurator-General to the Loly 
Synod, there were admitted into all the Russian convents, between 
1841 and 1857 (I do not happen to have any later reports 
at hand just now, but I know the proportion to be much 
the same at present), 4,147 monks and 1,569 nuns, which 
gives a difference of 2,578 in favour of the male sex. Now, 


considering that all the world over, owing to universally 
' 


admitted social and physiological reasons which it is not worth 
while going into here, the female aspirants to a monastic life 
always outnumber those belonging to the other sex, this over- 
whelming predominance of monks over nuns in Lussia might 
seem an inexplicable anomaly. But if we examine the classes of 
society from which both monks and nuns are drawn, aud the pro- 
portion borne by each class, the whole mystery explains itself 
easily enough, and the solution throws, moreover, considerable 
light on the real motives with which men become monks in 
Russia. The 4,147 monks and 1,569 nuns belonged to the follow- 
ing classes :-— 


944 monks and 608 nuns to the town population. 


684 ,, + a » rural population. 
141 ,, o @ a ,, soldiers and their widows. 
m6 « ~. BOO ws », nobles. 


Iu all these classes the difference between the two sexes is not 
great, and quite inadequate to explain the overplus of 2,578 
monks ; but this overplus is fully accounted for when we come to 
the class of the clergy, which in the years I have selected for 
comparison gave 2,253 monks and only 213 nuns, the reason of 
this discrepancy being that, as the convent is the high road, and 
besides, the only road, to preferment in the Russian Church, all 
the ambitious and pushing members of the clergy choose it, while 
of course a nunnery can offer no similar inducement to its inmates. 
Another reason of this discrepancy is to be found in the fact that 
as no priest, when once ordained, may marry, and as none but 
married priests are entrusted with a parish, it follows that a 
* nope” who loses his wife loses at the same time his daily bread, 
and (unless he have a son or son-in-law qualified to take his place 
and support him) must from sheer necessity enter a monastery. 
Thus worldly ambition, on the one hand, and actual want on the 
other, are the two main motives with which the greater half of 
the Russian regular clergy take the monastic vows, and what the 
consequences of this must be on their conduct, life, and morals it 
is as easy to imagine as it is difficult to describe without run- 
ning the risk of being accused of exaggeration. The three monastic 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty are made, or at all events 
are kept, by the Russian monks only in a very modified sense. 
As the Hegoumens and Archimandtrites of the various monasteries 
and convents are (with but a very few exceptions) never elected 
by the monks themselves, but simply appointed by Government, 
the obedience shown them expresses of course no solidarity of 
aims and views between the Superior and the Brotherhood, and is 
exactly on a par with the feelings of a soldier for his officer, or, 
rather, of a maidservant for her mistress. ‘The latter comparison 
holds good iu yet another sense, for at the same time thata 
Russian monk is ready to show his abbot the most abject outward 
obedience (one of the many humiliating signs of which I men- 
tioned in my last letter), he thinks nothing of cheating him 
and violating the rules of the community, for instance, by 
suborning the brother gatekeeper, or simply by breaking a 
hole in the convent wall to escape unseen to a few hours of 


debauchery and drunkenness, and to return to his cell before the | 
| ) . 
| selves have long ago ceased to look upon theinselves in any other 


morning’s dawn. In two of the many Russian monasteries 
I visited, I was shown—in one by a student of the local Theo- 
logical Academy, and iu the other, by one of the jovial 
brethren to whom I had been privately recomimended—in the 
wall surrounding the convent court such holes, very ingeniously 
devised in most appropriate places, and carefully hidden by 
brambles and bushes. ‘This would naturally lead me to speak of 
the second monastic vow, viz., that of chastity, but I believe that, 
in the interests of your readers, the less said about this part 
of my subject the better. As to the poverty of the Russian 
regular clergy, the following figures will throw some light upon 
it. The two principal “ Lauras of St. Sergius, near Moscow, 
and of the Crypts at Kiev have, according to the lowest valua- 
tion, a yearly income of about 500,000 roubles each ; the monas- 
tery of Sarov (in the government of ‘Tambov) possesses, irrespec- 


tively of all its other sources of income, enormous forests, and the | 


resin alone obtained from thein is sold yearly for 12,000 roubles. Of 
course these and a few similar convents are the exception, but the 
salaries which the superiors of the three classes into which all the 





OR 
the following figures:—In 4 5rd-class convent, the superior zp, 
ceives from 1,000 to 5,000 roubles ; in a 2nd-class convent, from 
5,000 to 10,000 roubles; in a Ist-class convent, from 10,000 tg 
30,000 roubles; in the ‘ Lauras” 
40,000 to 60,000 roubles. 

In fact, ever since the almost complete confiscation by Cathering 
IL. of the landed property of the Church, the superiors of the 
monasteries, and of course all the aspirants to their posts also, are 
become mere officials of the Government, and like all othe 
Russian officials, look upon the position they occupy cither ag 
the means for enriching themselves and their families, or else ag 
stepping-stones to the higher an1 still more lucrative honour 
of the Episcopate. For the same custom which, in the absence of 
any express canonical law upon the subject, obliges a Russian 
parish priest to be marric 1, does not allow any but a monk (con- 
sequently a bachelor or a widower) to become a bishop of the 
Orthodox Church. Of the class of former bishops, now fast dying 
out, and of the character they bore in Russian society, I will not 
speak, as it might be contended that things are gradually changing 
for the better in this respect. At present, when the number of 
the so-called ‘learned clergy” is rapidly augmenting in Russia, 
the career of an Orthodox Metropolitan Archbishop or Bishop iy 
almost invariably as follows :—lLe is a priest’s son, who while in the 
Seminary has shown sufficient perseverance and talent, and whose 
father has money cnough to enable him to continue and complete 
his theological studies at one of the four Academies of St. Petersburg, 
Troitzko-Sergievsk, Kasan, and Kiev. Oa leaving the Academy with 
some learned degree, he has either entered a monastery and gradu- 
ally worked himself up to the posts of Hegoumen, Archimandrite, 
Bishop, &c., or else, and this is becoming the case more and more, 
he has become a monk while yet a student of the Academy ; has, on 
the completion of his studies, been made inspector and then rector 
of a seminary, and from these been promoted at once to a bishopric, 
Now, this monastic character of her Bishops pervades the internal 
government and entire life of the Russian Church. In my last 
letter I pointed out the overbearing manner, frequently the down- 
right cruelty, indulged in by the Bishops towards their subordinates 
the White Clergy ; it will, therefore, surprise no one to hear that 
towards the civil authorities, even towards private personages, if 
possessed of fortune or influence, they are as mild as the stale 
homilies to which they treat their flocks on rare occasions, and as 
pliant and soft as the velvet of their really very becoming robes, 
Towards the Government all traces of their former independence 
have vanished long ago; they are nothing more than superior cleri- 
eal employés, and the Government treats them accordingly. ‘Their 
very considerable incomes are neither derived from any indepen- 
dent property of the Church, nor do they even consist entirely in 
fixed salaries ; the greater part of them are mere money grants and 
gifts in addition to the fixed salary, and which can, of course, 
be withdrawn quite as easily as they have been granted, 
This one circumstance alone would be sufficient to place 
the Kpiscopate entirely in the hands of the Government. But 
even this is not all. ‘The Government has the right (and exercises it, 
too, pretty frequently) not only to transfer a bishop, by way of 
punishment, from a richer diocese to a poorer one, but even to 
deprive him of his seat altogether, by ‘‘sctting him at rest,” 
according to the official term used on such occasions, i.ec., by 
placing him in some convent, not, however, as its head, but only 


the superior receives from 


as an inmate, to spend there the remainder of his days in forced 
and listless inactivity. In defence of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, it should be remembered, however, that the Bishops them- 


light than that of mitred oilicials; money, money, and yet more 
money; crosses of St. Vladimir, St. Anne, and St. Alexander 
Nevsky ; jewelled Panagias, or the purely honorific titles of Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan—such, and ouly such, are the objects 
which nearly all the members of the Russian Episcopate have in 
view, and which they are not even ashamed to avow openly ; while 
the White Clergy are obliged to rob their parishioners to satisfy the 
rapacity of the Diocesan Consistories, and the ecclesiastical schools 
and seminaries are neglected, and in many places are actually 
falling to ruins, because the money necessary for their support 
and repair finds its way out of the pockets of the faithful into 
those of the Bishops. As to such things as spiritual life, inter- 
communion of thought, feeling, aud faith, and similar rather 
shadowy subjects, upon which theological writers are so fond 
of dwelling, the following fact may prove the strength of all 
these in the Russian Ortholox Church. Up to last year no bishop 


|had the right to leave his diocese even for twenty-four hours 
without the express order of the Synod. 
monasteries are divided receive from Government vary between | those innumerable Russian regulations which exist only to be 
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sjated or disregarded. On the contrary, when, in accordance 
with anewly issued regulation, which permits a bishop to travel 
beyond the boundaries of his diocese for three days, on condition 
of his informing the Synod of this step,—when, in accordance with 
this regulation, two prelates (the Archbishop of Rjasan and the 
Bishop of Smolensk, I believe) took the opportunity of paying a 
yisit to the Metropolitan of Moscow at his hermitage of Gefsimania, 
the Moscow Gazelle thought the fact of sufficient importance to 
comment upon it as upon a recommencement of life among the 
Episcopate of the Russian Orthodox Church! And this is the 
institute which Dr. Overbeck has in view when he exclaims 
(Orthodox Catholic Review, p. 97) :—** The Church is the dwelling 
of the Holy Trinity—the Church is Heaven or Earth.” 1 cannot 
conclude these letters better than by returning to the learned 
Doctor the reproach with which he taunts all Protestants enter- 
taining different views from his own on the Orthodox Churech,—. 


Judicat quod iqnorat! Et ignorare mavult quam resipiscere !—1 am, 


Sir, &e. , ” ; 
A Recent TRAVELLER IN Russia. 


WHY SCOTCHMEN GET ON. 
[lo mmx Eprror oF THe “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The article on Scotchmen in last Saturday's Spectator being 
one of very great interest to the people of Scotland, and contain- 
ing theories and arguments which require explanation or venti- 
lation, I have taken the liberty of addressing you on the subject. 
Whether the article was intended as a compliment or a cut to 
Scotland I cannot divine, but I have a strong impression it is 
either the one or the other. If a compliment, it is a left-handed 
one; if a cut, it is a pill so covered over with sugar that the 
patient is deceived as to its real taste. It is evident that your 
contributor has travelled a good deal, but I think it is quite 
as evident that he had but one Scotchman in his mind’s eye 
when he wrote the article. ‘‘ Of the four classes of British 
emigrants, the Irish, when not reckless, are incomparably the 
‘closest ;’ the Welsh stand next, and the Scotchman is only careful 
by the side of the quick-spending Englishman.” Such is the ex- 
perience of your contributor, but it is not mine; for I 
have resided long in both England and Scotland, and I have 
not yet found the quick-spending Englishman—it has almost 
invariably (the exception being the lower orders) 
been the quick-spending Irishinan who has come across my 
The Englishman was always as ‘‘ careful ” as the Scotch- 
“At home the Scotchman is apt to be less educated than 


anong 


path. 
ian. 
the Englishman, his experience being a little narrower, and his 
book learning more limited.” His experience, [ should faney, 
would at home be a great deal narrower, but how his book learning 
should be more limite] is for your contributor to explain. Again, 
the Scot ‘is no doubt persevering and patient, more patient and 
more persevering than most men, but he does not exhibit those 
qualities in a greater degree than the Englishman.” Here, again, 
I join issue with your contributor. A friend of mine—a barrister, 
and an ornament to the London Press,—insists that the Scottish 
people are so careful in their language even that they will never 
answer directly a direct question ; while another friend—a sensible 
man, a manufacturer, and having an office within earshot of the roar 
of Fleet Street—insists that black-haired Scotchmen are good, and 
light-haired Scotchmen bad! But my frienls are like unto your 
contributor ; they speak from a very limited experience, and they 
never resided in Scotland,—as it is possible, however, your con- 
tributor may have done. But did it never strike you that a 
Scotchman was more persevering than an Englishman, simply 
on account of the difference in the diet and up-bringing of 
each? Did it never strike you that an English child is very 
clever, and a Scotch child very dull; that an English youth 
is very polite and a Scotch youth very vulgar; that an English- 
man is very much afflicted with what your contributor calls an 
“inveterate proclivity to chaff,” while a Scotchman always 
prefers work to chaff? And all these are simply matters brought 
about by the dict of each nation. ‘The men of the one country 
are no better workers than those of the other, but the Scotch 
make their meals second to their work, and they care less for 
the particular dish of which they are to partake, and still less for 
the particular company in which they are to partake of it than 
the English. It appears to me simply a matter of how you feed 
your children. Beer them, overfeed them, let them “ put their 
oar” into the conversation of their seniors and superiors, and you 
have clever bairns, polite youths, and “ chafling”” men. But you 


sternly, if you will—brought up as to home diet and home con- 
versation. 

The other parts of your “ Seotch” article would take up far 
more time than I could afford for their discussion, and far more 
space than you would grant me for such a purpose. Conse- 
quently L pass over the homologated opinion that * Scotchmen 
make the best slavedrivers,” and the assertion that “ the Scotch 
have not given us many great statesmen ;” but that Scotchmen are 
inferior journalists, or that the newspaper press of Scotland is in 
any way inferior to that of England, I am inclined to question. 
Take the east of Scotland, and tell me if there are, even in London, 
daily newspapers couducted with greater enterprise and ability 
than the Scoésman and the Daily Review in Edinburgh. ‘Take the 
west of Scotland, and let me know where in English small towns 
there are better journals than the Ayrshire Express and the Ayr 
Observer. ‘Take the north, and give me better than the Znverness 
Courier, the Inverness Advertiser, and the Banffshire Journal ; and 
the south, and give me a better English provincial than the Dum- 
fries Courier. It is true the English provinces have their Manches- 
ter Guardian and the Examiner, but the Scotch have the Glasgow 
Herald and the Daily Mail. 

Last, but not least, your contributor says he *‘ could not imagine 
a Scotch Shakespeare ;” Jet him try to imagine another English.— 

T. W. R. 

Oatmeal will not make perseverance, 
though it may make bone. Both our correspondents mistake our 
meaning about journalism. Scotch journalists are very good 
journalists, but, in England, Scotchmen do not beat Englishmen in 
journalism, as they do in most departments of life. —Ep, Spectator.] 


I an, Sir, &c., 


[Nonsense about diet. 





SCOTCHMEN AND JOURNALISM. 

(To tur Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—I read with real interest and satisfaction your article on 
*“ Why Scotchmen Get On.” With marked insight you point 
out the causes, and in so doing will clear the vision and strengthen 
the determination of many a one who in humble position is in- 
stinctively exercising the qualities which he can now perceive 
may carry him to the foremost place in his trade or profession. 
But I am surprised to see that you seem to imply that journalism 
is an exception. It is a fact known to all who have had the 
opportunity of judging that in no department of life have ‘* young 
imen from Scotland” been more successful. It is a very common 
ambition to get into a newspaper office, and I could mention 
scores of instances of lads beginning with “ addressing the 
covers,” and rising to be reporters, sub-editors, and editors. Not 
unfrequently they have left behind Englishmen whose prospects 
at the outset seemed to be the brightest. On the metropolitan 
press Scotchmen are fairly represented, and there is scareely a 
provincial office in which Scotchmen will not be found occupying 
foremost positions. I put forward no claim of superiority; [ only 
say in respect to Scotchmen getting forward that journalism is no 
exception, and is in fact the profession in which their advance- 
ment is the easiest and most rapid.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OxE Wuo nas Gor On, 


BOOKS. 
—_——@~—— 
A NEW PROMETHEUS UNBOUND * 
Nurs is a singular and striking drama, one of the many which 
have shown us of late years how keenly the thought of to-day 
strives to throw itself into the old Greek moulds,—to elevate and 
widen the burden of the great tragic poems which summed up 
the religious wisdom of antiquity. The reason we take to be 
that there is a special charm to the modern imagination in em- 
bodying Christian sentiments and feelings in those vague and 
visionary forms in which they do not raise questions of science, 
fact, and evidence at all,—but under the disguise of legends which 
no one ever pretends to believe, shadow forth high arguments, 
vague trusts, and sweet anticipations of a final peace. The delight 
shown in returning to the subjects of Greek tragedy, and penetrat- 
ing them with a new weight of religious emotion and ethical 
conviction, seems, as far as we can judge, to be due to the liberty 
which is thereby gained for delineating what we feel and believe, 
without danger of being challenged, even by ourselves, as to the 
intellectual grounds on which we believe it. Mix it up with facts 
that nobody believes, and the admitted fiction protects the faith 








have not men possessing so much perseverance, or able to get 
through work so speedily, as those who have been more strictly— 


* Frometheus Unbound. A Tragedy. By George Augustus Sim.ox, M.A. London: 
| Smith, Hilder, and Co. 1867. 
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against the appearance of laying regular siege to any one’s spirit, 
and so only the more easily wins the acquiescence of those who 
would be startled into a thousand protests by any such regular 
siege. 
Whether this has really been the charm which Mr. Simcox has 
found in this curiously statuesque (though modernized) study of 
an old Greek subject, it is of course impossible for any one but 
himself to say, yet we do not doubt that this will be its chief 
fascination to most of his readers. His conception of Prometheus 
is not the common one of a being of nobler but weaker type refus- 
ing to bend to the mere volition of sovereign omnipotence. It is 
not Shelley’s,— 
“To suffer woos which Hope thinks infinite, 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy power which seems omnipotent ; 
To love and fear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and glorious, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory.” 
On the contrary, the conception of Prometheus which we have 
presented here is one of a being of even more than mortal passions, 
who, possessing absolute foreknowledge of the future, as well as of 
what we may call an alternative foreknowledge of what the future 
would be, if a certain event happened which he yet knows will not 
happen, can so little bear to give up his revenge, that he fights 
against his own perfect prescience, and strives to bring about the 
alternative issue which in his true self he is well aware is not to be, 
in order to humble his great adversary the sooner, and satisfy his 
own deep thirst for vengeance. Prometheus knows that if ‘Thetis 
wed Zeus, Zeus will fall by the hand of his son. Yet he has also 
a knowledge within that knowledge, that ‘Thetis will not wed 
Zeus; that he himself shall reveal the danger which awaits the 
marriage, and so prevent it; and yet for centuries he fights against 
this inner belief, and by burying the secret in his own heart, and 
even urging Thetis to this disastrous alliance, strives to promote 
that speedier downfall of Zeus which he knows is not to be. Mr. 
Simcox owns in his preface that ‘it is doubtful whether his [Pro- 
metheus’] struggles against his own foreknowledge are a fit subject 
for dramatic art, and whether the open secret about Zeus’ mar- 
riage will bear to be brought into the foreground of a play.” As our 
author has treated this struggle of Prometheus “ against his own 
foreknowledge,” it is certainly not in the modern sense dramatic. 
As in the old Greek plays themselves, the individual figures, instead 
of being studied as characters, are rather shadowed dimly forth as 
representatives of the darker problems of humanity. We see on 
the stage not the action and reaction of limited motives and 
human resources, but ‘‘the stir of the forces whence issued the 
world.” We have, in Prometheus, intellect stretching far beyond 
the vehement fiat of self-will, and yet the latter refusing to yield 
even to the absolute certainty of its own defeat. We have in 
Peleus, fierce human remorse for a sin of passion, passing into the 
penitence which eagerly embraces its own purifying anguish, and lov- 
ing at a distance and with pious reverence the silvery meekness of 
Thetis’ spiritual quietism, who, in her turu, without disdaining Zeus, 
still cannot love his stormy force, and believes that there is a divine 
law over him which even he must obey. We see in Thetis this 
divine love of healing, peace, and of obedience, in all things 
natural, to the law of Zeus, yet of deeper obedience to the law of 
her own inner nature, which she feels takes precedence even of the 
will of Zeus. We have in Herakles the representative of noble 
strength obeying its own highest impulses, even against the 
warning of far-sighted wisdom, and striving blindly to confute 
Prometheus’ deep saying that complete knowledge must paralyze 
will, that strength of will must generally be blind to the issues 
of any distant future. Such are the vague and shadowy figures 
on the stage of this drama,—if drama, with such a dramatis 
persone, it can be called. Still, in the Greek sense undoubtedly it 
is a drama, and a fine one. And the dim mysterious forms which 
mingle, and wrestle, and separate again upon the stage have, with 
something of the vagueness of Titanic shadows, far more, of 
course, of the mystery of universal problems about them, than the 
figures of any modern drama. 

The finest thing in the play is the expression by Prometheus of 
his own view, to which we have already referred, that fore- 
knowledge weakens will, and is, indeed, so as far it is perfect, almost 
inconsistent with it, and this, in spite of the immense efforts of 
will which he is himself at the very time making, to brivg about 
an issue contrary to that of destiny. This is chiefly brought out 


in the dialogue between Prometheus and Herakles,—the wisest 
and the strongest :— 





——__ 





‘* HERAKLES. 

“T seek to learn what lies upon my path, 
That I may meet it as becomes a man, 
And purpose as a man to recompense 
Thine ancient love of men, and slay thy plague, 
And hope to loose thy fetters; for my sire 
Hath made m> much the strongest of his works, 
As thou art wisest: men would have groat gain 
If we could wed thy wisdom and my strength, 
And pay thy love, for all thy weary pain. 
But pardon, ere my hand approve my tonguo 
My promise, made too soon to show my love. 


“ PROMETHEUS. 
“O very noble son of evil sire! 
I thank thee so much more for thy goodwill 
That I am naught advantaged thereby, 
Thy father’s world being other than thy thoug'tt, 





My lore much narrower than thy toworing hopes. Si 
I also know those twain can never meet ha 
Whose meeting feeds thee with a vain desire. 

Fashion one spirit wise and strong at once Pt 
Thou canst not; Kronos would not; Zeus will not; It 
But captive each to each in endless war, cc 
The wise are ever weak, the strong unwise. le 


“ HERAKLES, 
“ But this is profitable, if one look 
From the beginning even to the end: 
Since often it hath beon my evil hap 
To hurt whore I would heal, by hindering help. 


‘“* PROMETHEUS. 
“This plague is common among gods and men ; 
It doth not touch me, but I have my own, 
And hang on Kaukasos for only this— 
Because I am not blind to baulk my will. 
Thou, therefore, keep thy feet from such a snare, 
And keep thine eyes from prying into shame, 
Since who knows much has also much to hide, 
And who knows all knows more than can be hidden ; 
And all who know have little left to love, 
Little to hope, little indeed to fear; 
But still their fear is nearer than their hope, 
And if their fear could cease their will would die. 
But blind wills live and change, and find new focd 
In things that wholly slay the seeing will. 
There still lives a free purpose in thine eye ; 
Be warned, and set thy strong face to the west. 
* * * * * * 


‘* PROMETHEUS. 
“O Herakles! all labour is but evil, 
All knowledge but an evil tool of toil, 
Knowledge like mine a tool that wounds t)1e hand. 
Hope throws a ray upon one spot of work, 
It matters little which; it hides the end. 
But palsying knowledge reaches on and on, 
Forward and backward, till we lose the now. 
Time lies hofore me like an open book, 
Writ in a tongue that only I can read, 
Where fiery letters swim before mine eyes, 
Rolled and unrolled by hands which are not mine. 
Once I could read at will—then I was strong ; 
Now [ read all, I grow more weak and wise. 
Wherefore my heart is hardened uvto men, 
My work, Zeus’ prey, and now his pampered slaves.” 
This last conception of Prometheus, that he was strong only when 
he opened the book of the future at will and read what suited 
him, but so soon as he kept it ever before his eyes, his creative 
power was dissolvel away in the very light of his intelligence, 
is grandly conceived. And this would, no doubt, be the result 
of any infinite power combined with other finite powers in the 
same nature. But as human will is commensurate with human 
intelligence, so we have no reason to suppose that, even in God, 
omniscience drowns the free volition, or the free volition hides 
anything which perfect wislom could forese:. 
Very fine, too, is Thetis's rebuke to Prometheus for his impicty 
in triumphing over the downfal of Zeus, at the very time when 
she is asserting the right of something within her to rebel against 
the will of Zeus to make her his bride, Prometheus all the while 
counselling obedience :— 
“ PROMETHEUS. 
“Well, I have yet one comfort in my pain, 
Ono little jest to chuckle at alone: 
The fire is lighted that will burn up heaven 
And hell, and thee and Zeus, and gods and men. 
Ah! wilt sing hymns to Zeus, when thou and he 
Ave burning ? He hath made such holy laws 
For thee,—for thee, remember, not for him. 
“ THETIS. 
“ Prometheus, thou hast spoken fearful words 
Against the holy Quiet over heaven, 
Elder methinks than heaven, and Zeus and thee, 
And in that Quiet, venerable laws 
Nestle about a throne we havo not seen. 
Such speech is ill. Prithee now comfort me, 
Me, an immortal, sick with many dreams. 
Me, though immortal, trembling before Zeus. 
Whom I have never cursed or disobeyed. 
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For, shepherding the flocks which have no fleeces 
When I would lay them to their rest, and sleep, 
Methought the silver sceptro of the seas 
Brake, piercing the closed lily of my hand ; 

Then waking, or else dreaming that I dreamt, 

I walked upon deep waters, stirred by wind, 

That danced, and leapt, and swarmed with weltering things, 
Lumbering round my vesture and my feet, 

‘All ravenous after woe and wrecks of men. 

Then, when the cheerful daylight came again, 

The seaweed curtains of my maiden bower 

Were shrivelled up with lightnings, rent with storms, 
And fiery fingers paddled in my hair, 

And wrote on pearly walls, ‘False queen of seas, 

Thy place is on Olumpos, and not here.’ 

So Zeus confounds my mind with prophecies.” 


Very fine, too, is the dialogue of Peleus with ihe Erinnys (Mr. 
Simcox insists on spelling her in the Greek fashion, Erinnus, which 
has a disagreeable masculine sound to an English eye), who finally 

urges him from bis guilt for the murder of his brother, Phokos. 
It isin this part of the drama that we chiefly see the Christian 
conceptions which Mr. Simcox has embodied in the old Greek 


d:— 
legen “ CHORUS. 
‘Where are the Titans, for I see them not; 
Surely it was their shadow passed on mo? 
“ ERINNUS. 
“ They shun to see me in the light of day, 
Whom long ago they know in Tartaros, 
“ PELEUS. 
* Oh, mother! or a much more dreadful god, 
Have I received enough for all my sin ? 
“ ERINNUS. 
“Not yet, my son; but thou shalt rest on earth, 
And rest when earth is purified with fire. 
“ PELETS. 
“ And Phokos,—hath he rest among the dead, 
Who in his life had little strength or joy ? 
“ ERINNUS. 
“Half of thy pangs had made an end of him, 
Pangs which shall yet be multiplied on thee. 
* PELEUS. 
“ Surely I had wrong, 
And | have suffered long ; 
Long and very bitterly, for the passion of an hour. 
Where is then the power, 
Which baffles all my will, 
And holds me still 
On the marble of thy breast, 
With unaverted face, 
In thy terrible embrace, 
Like a little child at rest? 
“ ERINNUS. 
“ After a little space 
Of looking on my face, 
Drinking with a thirsty lip of my cup of blood and tears, 
Filling all thy ears 
With Phokos’ dying cry, 
Thou shalt know why 
I am sent with burning rods 
Of ageless memories, 
To the dwellings of the wise, 
To the darlings of the gods.” 


On the whole, we may thank Mr. Simcox for an exceedingly fine 
study of an .Uschylean subject, at once, after -Eschylus’s manner, 
statuesque an] yet undefined, full of vague mysterious shapes 
looming through the twilight of our knowledge, and yet with a 
reflected light turned back on them from Christian faith, which 
touches the antique form with a fresh beauty for modern eyes. 





THE LAST DAYS OF LOUIS PHILIPPE.* 
To all who remember politics before 1848, that is, to all readers 
above forty, this book, which is a condensation of M. Guizot’s 
Memoirs, will be one of exceeding interest. It contains the 
history of French diplomacy in the extraordinary intrigue 
known as the Spanish Marriages, in the Sonderbund War, 
and in Italy during the first reforms of Pius [X., M. Guizot’s 
estimate of Louis Philippe, a chapter on ‘‘ Parliamentary Govern- 
ment” from a somewhat novel point of view, and a few new 
facts as to the incidents which preceded the Revolution of 1848. 
It is written throughout with that chilly lucidity, that haughty 
forbearance, which are peculiar to M. Guizot’s writings, and 
which, we confess, do not please us, and full of an egotism, perhaps 
unavoidable, but seldom genial, or even good-natured. M. 
Guizot does not hate those who oppose him, but at heart he regards 
them as foolish persons, who may understand facts, but do not 
understand principles, and he has a way of lecturing intimate 
correspondents which in a less eminent person would be very 








tiresome. In the whole book we have found but one good story, 
and not, we think, one trace of humour; but then it is crowded 
with information, with personal anecdotes, and with weighty obser- 
vations on men and affairs. Upon the Spanish marriages, for 
example, M. Guizot is highly interesting. He does not, it 
is clear, tell us quite all he knew, but he reveals enough to 
show that the affair was an intrigue in which the Great Powers of 
Europe fought for influence in Spain. The Queen herself was 
never consulted, or hér own inclination. ‘The Austrians wanted 
her married to a son of Don Carlos as a new guarantee for legiti- 
macy; Prince Albert and King Leopold sought to insure her choice 
of a Coburg, as a new throne for that rising family; the British 
Government tried to resist a French policy, with a side-glance to 
the interests of the Coburg family, and France had laid it down 
as a principle that the Queen must marry a Bourbon, almost 
threatening, if they did not indeed actually threaten, a military 
occupation of Spain in the event of defeat. M. Guizot affirms, 
indeed, that the King did not care which Bourbon the Queen mar- 
ried, and that Louis Philippe had no idea of acquiring profit for his 
family in the transaction; but he himself admits that at one time 
he threatened the British Cabinet with the Duc de Montpensier, 
that Prince was married to the Infanta, and the King’s secret 
views may not have been absolutely known to his Minister. 
They managed foreign business somewhat oddly. 

“T had placed myself on the footing of not acquainting the King and 
Council with the instructions I gave our agents abroad, except in cases 
of great importance, and when there was a new direction to be imparted 
to them; but I conducted my official and private correspondence accord- 
ing to my own impressions. Deliberation between several persons is: 
only useful in general and legislative questions; beyond these, in diplo- 
macy as in administration, executive power, to be effective and dignified, 
requires unity and confiding independence. Every day, all the 
despatches from our foreign representatives were sent from my private 
cabinet to the King, who returned them with his observations; but he 
had no previous knowledge of my own personal communications. I am 
not certain that he did not occasionally feel a little impatient at this ; ho 
never gave me any visible indication ; and when in some particular case 
or for some private reason, ho wished to know what I had written, he 
asked me specially, without raising any general pretence to interfere 
with my diplomatic correspondence.” 

Consequently the King, to protect himself, kept up his private 
correspondence also, and as diplomatists believed that he really 
ruled, this was sometimes, we fancy, the more efficacious of the 
two. It is certain at least that the European Cabinets distrusted 
his plans, that the marriage of the Infanta excited all Europe, 
and that the most scandalous stories were believed by everybody 
except M. Guizot himself, who passes them over in a silence which 
may be the result either of prudery, of guilt, or of conscious recti- 
tude. The things certain are that M. Guizot did his very best to 
force a descendant of Philip V. on an unwilling Queen without 
reference to the wishes of Spain, to the interests of Europe, or to 
the inclinations of the lady herself. If she had a preference, it was 
for Prince Leopold, who had, moreover, her mother’s somewhat 
uncertain support, and who, had he been selected, might have 
changed the fate of Spain, and possibly saved the dynasty now 
drawing, to all human appearance, so near its end. 

M. Guizot’s judgment of Louis Philippe is that of a self- 
restrained man, who had a liking for his master, but felt his vanity 
wounded by his proceedings. ‘Ihe King, he says, really believed’ 
in the necessity of constitutional government, though he saw its 
immense difficulties, and the popular notion that His Majesty dic- 
tated his own policy was an error :— 


“The contrary opinion, so commonly asserted, is not, nevertheless, 
one of those gratuitous and inexplicable errors which circulate and long 
prevail in free countries, owing to the attacks of which power is the 
object in the tribune and in the journals. Pretexts are not wanting for 
the error I have pointed out, and King Louis Philippe furnished them 
himself. He had on all subjects a superabundance of ideas, impressions, 
and aspirations, which he took no pains to restrain and to sift suffi- 
ciently ; this led him to express too much decision of opinion and ineli- 
nation in small questions and trifling affairs which had no claim to his 
intervention. Indifference and silence are often useful and convenient 
royal qualifications: King Louis Philippe practised them too sparingly. 
He was, moreover, so profoundly convinced of the wisdom of his policy 
and the importance of its success, that he winced a little when he saw 
the merit entirely attributed io others; and he could not readily resolve 
to renounce his share. This desire was extremely natural, and the 
inexhaustible fertility and vivacity of his conversation gave him the 
appearance of continual intervention and exclusive preponderance, 
which greatly exceeded the reality of his intentions and of facts, as they 
did also constitutional proprieties. I am convinced that his son-in-law, 
King Leopold, infinitely more prudent and reserved in his attitude and 
language, exercised in the government of Belgium, at home and abroad, 
more personal influence than King Louis Philippe in that of France; 
but the one avoids with care the appearance of it, while the other 
always showed himseli possessed with the fear that justice would not 
be rendered to his incentions and efforts.” 


That is probably true, for unless the Belgians are strangely mis- 





* The Last Days of the Reign of Louis Philippe. By M. Guizot. Lonion: Beutley. 





taken, Leopold of Belgium really governed, and so, as all Frenchmen 
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felt assured, did Louis Philippe. [Kindly and courteous in manner, 
well aware when it was necessary to recede, and penetrated by a 
secret doubt as to the justice of his own title, the King neverthe- 


less ruled his Cabinet, it may be, as M. Guizot says, by causing it | 


to think that it agreed with him, but still he ruled. As soon as 
he became undecided, which he did in 1847, the system collapsed, 
and the monarchy of July came to the ground. Indeed, M. 
Guizot formally admits that the Government never was a consti- 
tutional monarchy in the English sense, the Sovereign being, as 
Mr. Bagehot lately pointed out he might become, the one per- 
manent Minister in his Cabinet, with whom every politician had 
to reckon :— 

“Tt is vain to say, the King reigns but does not govern; the effective 
consequence will never result from these words that the king who reigns 
is nothing in the government. However limited the attributes of 
royalty may be, however complete the responsibility of its ministers, 
they will always have to discuss and treat with the royal personage to 
induce him to accept their ideas and resolutions, as they will have to 
discuss and treat with the Chambers to obtain a majority. And in all 
discussion and debate, the man whose concurrence is necessary exer- 
cises infallibly, in the measure of his talent, character, and of 
circumstances more or less favourable, a just proportion of influence. 
Historic facts are, on this point, fully in accord with moral probabilities ; 
wherever constitutional monarchy has existed, the person of the 
monarch, his opinions, sentiments, and wishes, have never been inactive 
or indifferent, and the most independent and exacting of ministers has 
always held them in high consideration.” 

The King, he says elsewhere, cannot be reduced to the position 
of a key laid on a chair; he is, at all events, a sentient being, who 
discusses, opposes, or yields. Armed with this right of audience, 
perfectly devoted to his own policy, unscrupulous and patient, 
Louis Philippe exercised an ascendancy which M. Guizot for- 
mally denies, it is true, but incidentally admits in almost every 
page of his book, and which peeps through almost all the King’s 
notes. When the cry for Reform grew strong, M. Guizot had an 
interview with the King, which he reports almost verbatim, and 
which, to our minds at least, shows clearly that the King was, 
and felt himself to be, ultimate master. Throughout he speaks of 
‘my ” policy and ‘‘my” Minister, not of that of the Government. 
In the final struggle the King threw his Minister over remorse- 
lessly, an act for which M. Guizot has evidently not quite for- 
given his memory. The King regarded him, and with justice, as 
the Minister of the Conservative section of the middle class, 
then strongly denounced, and M. Guizot admits that this was true 
in fact, though not absolutely in principle, his reasoning being, 
A government of the middle class can alone render liberty and 
authority united in France; a Conservative party can alone 
represent the middle class; I alone can adequately lead the Con- 
servative party. He was not opposed in principle to very exten- 
sive reforms, any more than Napoleon is, but they could be made 
safely only ‘‘after the consolidation of the institutions of the 
country "—the regular Tory excuse. The King was not Tory or 
Liberal, but simply monarchical, convinced that the ascendancy 

-of the throne was indispensable, and prepared to make any sacri- 
fice to secure it. M. Guizot concludes his very favourable sketch 
with these remarkable words :— 

“Neither perseverance nor hopo were extinguished in tho soul of 
King Louis Philippe: either by nature, or from his experience of the 
vicissitudes and the reactions which follow each other in revolutions, 
he was one of those persons who think that to regain good luck and 
success, it was sufficient to know how to survive and to wait. In 1848 
his lassitude was extreme; he bowed beneath his burden, and, in order 
to carry it still further, he required to take breath; but I am convinced 
that in tho midst of his disappointments and of his discouragements 
he was far from despairing of his own future, and that, while accepting 
the laws of tho constitutional form of government, he resolved upon 
resuming the influence which he believed to be necessary to make the policy 
legally prevail which he considered indispensable to the welfare of his 
country and for the safety of his crown. Men did not leave him time 
for this ; God did not bestow this favour upon him.” 

In other words, the King resolved to be absolute monarch under 
constitutional forms. 

We have quoted only a few broad statements, but the book is 
full of details, secret letters from Envoys, judgments on indi- 
viduals, gossippy details about great events. M. Guizot is too 
deficient in humour to be a good anecdotist, but he sees the point 
of a situation and describes it clearly, though with painful affec- 
tation of impartiality. ‘The Queen of Spain, for example, asserted 
positively, giving circumstantial details, that her Minister Olozaga 
had forced from her a decree for the dissolution of the Cortes by | 
actual physical violence, while M. Olozaga maintained as strongly 
that nothing of the kind had taken place. M. Guizot gives both 
stories at considerable length, without an opinion as to which of 
them is true, though he must have formed a strong one, and though 


| degree the faculty of making us comprehend the characters ¢ 
those of whom he speaks. As we have said, he tells but one goad 
| story throughout his volume :—‘‘‘ Do not be so anxions’ aid 
General Narvaez to M. Bresson one day; ‘ there is a 
Providence for Spain, and we shall extricate ourselyes,’—‘ Tam ng 
surprised,’ replied M. Bresson, ‘ that you have a Providence ty 
| yourselves ; you give it enough to do to occupy all its time,” 


. 


| 
{ 
| 





STILLE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES’ 
SANITARY COMMISSION.* 


AmonG the various organizations which the late American Wa 
brought forth, none is better known in Europe than the Unit 
States’ Sanitary Commission, and those who followed with som 
attention its proceedings during the conflict may be apt to think, 
at first sight, that Mr. Stillé’s goodly octavo of over 550 pageswy 
superfluous. A little reflection, however, will show that nothing 
is more useful than a complete record of any great and successfy 
work ; and the failure to bequeath such a record of its labours ty 
posterity was a serious error of our own Anti-Corn Law Leagyg 
For there is always much that cannot be told whilst the work of 
any such body is going on, which is, nevertheless, very useful ty 
be known afterwards; and whatever may be the value of the 
publications issued by it during the course of its struggles ty 
achieve the end which it has proposed to itself, they never cay 
anticipate the calm retrospect of the future over those struggles 
themselves. 

Let any one be tempted by such reflections to open Mr. Stillé’s 
volume, and he will be surprised at the amount of novel matte 
which,—mixed up, indeed, perhaps with much that he knew before, 
—he will find in it. The chapter on ‘* Contributions from Cali. 
fornia and the Pacific Coast,” for instance, which seems to promise 
only a treasurer’s £ s. d. account, is full of varied and often 
grotesque interest. As far as the human eye can see, the whol 
success of the Commission turned upon the famous Califor. 
nian gift, in the autumn of 1862, of 100,000 dollars, som 
followed by another of the same amount. Three months 
more, we are told, would, but for this, have probably brought the 
Commission to a premature death. It was then receiving at the 
rate of 20,000 dollars a month, and spending at the rate of 
26,000 dollars, with appalling calls upon its resources. But Califor. 
nia and the Pacific States from this time took upon themselves the 
main burthen of its finance. The former was in October, 1863, 
directly called upon to contribute 25,000 dollars a month, and the 
appendix of ‘* Contributions received from California ” shows that, 
exclusively of the 200,000 dollars and other early contributions up 
to November, 1862, the average receipts from the State, for forty- 
one months, up to the close of February, 1866, actually exceeded that 
monthly amount. History probably shows no instance of such sus- 
tained generosity on the part of so small a community. 

But the mode of raising these contributions was no less remark- 
able than their amount. ‘The ‘“ favourite method” of Californian 
charity, it seems, is that of selling an article by auction to the 
highest bidder, with the implied understanding that ‘ after paying 
for it,” he is *‘ to give it back again to the auctioneer, to be resold 
to the same company.” And now listen, O ye nymphs of tender 
or mature age, who smile across fancy-fair counters, and preside 
over lucky-bags, to that which shall surpass your most audacious 
devices, your wildest dreams of mercantile success in favour of 
your pet charities :— 

“Often have we seen ono article—a white pullet, for instance—not 
intrinsically worth a dollar, sold to five or ten successive highest bidders 
for sums varying from five to twenty dollars, until the sum realized 
amounted to over 100 dollars. <A bag of strawberries of hereulean size, 
presented to the President of the Commission at the Sacramento pic- 
nic, was sold for a gold dollar for each strawberry (each the sizo of a 
pullet’s egg), while the biggest was sold for 123 dollars! On the same 
occasion, the train of the Pacific railroad (where some twenty cars were 
linked together), which carried the company to the grounds, being 
delayed for an hour by an unexpected obstruction, some enterprising 
passenger, who had brought his fowling-piece, stepped out into the 
chapparal and shot a hare, and then entering at the rear car, passed 
through the whole train, selling it to one after another, until he camo 
out at the front with 157 dollars for the fund.’’ 

But we now come to a story of which the grotesqueness reaches 
perfectly colossal proportions. Imagine one of the aspirants to 
Metropolitan mayoralties under Mr. Mill’s scheme exhibiting the 
heroism of this defeated American candidate to municipal honours! 

“At Austin, Nevada, in the wildest part of the desert, half-way 
between Virginia City and Utah, the two candidates for the mayoralty of 
a city not two years old, but with 5,000 inhabitants, had each agreed if 


—_ 








it would have been worth much more than his details. Still, he is 
clear, and, though over-reticent, accurate, and has in a remarkable 


* History of the United States’ Sanitary Commission: being the General Report of 
its Work during the War of tie Rebellion, By Charles J, Stillé. Philadelphia 
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d to carry a sack of flour on his back from Austin toa neigh- 
age, in broad day. Accordingly, when Mr. R. C. Gridley 

on, he prepared to fulfil the engagement. Headed by a 
pand of music in a waggon, leading his little boy clad in the national 
aniform by the hand, and with the sack of flour on his back, followed by 
‘ mongrel procession of miners and citizens, Mr. Gridley took up his 
foot-journe 


defeated t: 
pouring vill i 
Jost his electi 


y to the appointed place. Arrived thero, the thought struck 
him that the gay spirits and the patriotic feelings of the crowd, that 
was he travelled, might be turned to humane account. He instantly 
roposed to sell the now famous sack of flour to the highest bidder. 
ie humour took. The sack was sold again and again, netting 5,000 
dollars. The amount realized fired Mr. Gridley’s enthusiasm. ..... 
He started for a journey of 300 miles to Virginia City. Arriving on a 
Sunday, and finding a sanitary meeting going in the Opera House in 
the afternoon, he proceeded to the place, got admitted to the stage, and 
there telling the story, sold the sack to the audience for 580 dollars. 
The next morning, having procured a band of music, he proceeded to 
make the tour of the neighbouring towns. ..... 4 At Gold Hill, the 
gack sold for 5,822 dollars and 50 cents; at Silver City, for 830 dollars; 
at Dayton, for 873 dollars. Finally, returning to Virginia City again, 
the sack, putting forth all its attractions, won a prodigious subscription 
of 12,025 dollars. Mr. Gridley... . arrived at Sacramonto, 150 miles 
further west, just as the sanitary pic-nic at Bellows’ Grove was in pro- 
s. In the midst of tho festivities he marched into the crowd, a 
band of music leading the way, a stalwart negro walking by his side 
carrying the sack...... The sack did not fare as well here as before. 
ieee. A good woman, finding a small island of a few rods square in 
the swamp, had erected a bridge of one plank, and established such a 
rate of toll, that to see nothing there cost the curiosity of some hun- 
dreds a half dollar each. Then the President of the Commission was 
invited to shake hands with some hundreds of the company, who bought 
the privilege at from fifty cents. to a double eagle apiece, making his 
hat their till, until it was literally half full of silver and gold. Under 
these rival excitements the sack was not favoured with its wonted 
success. Carried thence to Sacramento, it was sold again, at a public 
lecture, by Dr. Bellows for several hundred dollars, and finally, trans- 
rted to San Francisco, it added moderate gains to its enormous 
est, even in that comparatively staid community. Six months 
afterwards, what was the surprise of the recorder of this strange his- 
tory, to find the sack with its irrepressible owner in New York, and on 
its way to the great fair at St. Louis...... The sum realized by it 
to the Sanitary Fund cannot have been less than 40,000 dollars.” 

But enough of this charitable buffoonery, although its broad 

humour serves thoroughly to show the earnestness of the American 
gniy 

people in the cause; since none will deliberately and gratuitously 
make fools of themselves for that which they do not care for. 
Suffice it to say, before dismissing the financial side of the Com- 
mission’s history, that its total receipts appear to have been, in 
round numbers, nearly 5,000,000 dollars in cash, from June 27, 
1861, to January 1, 1866, and 15,000,000 dollars’ worth of supplies, 
besides ‘* 2,000,000 dollars more at the very least ” received and 
expended by the branch treasuries, making in all about 4,500,000/. 
expended in four years and a half by the American people in 
connection with a single voluntary institution for the relief and 
denefit of its soldiers. 

This is, however, the mere gilded outside of the work. What 
lies beneath is of very different texture. We have here, for the 
first time, the full history, though much of it was known before, 
of the difficulties which the Commission had to encounter, for 
some considerable period after its first organization, from official 
ill-will and red-tapeism. It may, indeed, somewhat comfort 
impatient philanthropists of the Old World to find that the great 
goddess Routine has shown herself quite as mighty in the New 
to thwart newfangled schemes of benevolence, and the impertinent 
curiosity of ignoramuses who want to know, as in the most vener- 
able of European or Asiatic Circuimlocution offices. Nay, Mr. 
Stillé pointedly contrasts the position of the members of the 
United States’ Sanitary Commission with that of the British 
Sanitary Commission, and of Miss Nightingale during the 

y ’ f=} § .— J 
Crimean War, declaring that ‘‘no such extraordinar wers 
8 y po 
as were conferred upon these” (the British) ‘‘ Commissioners, 
and fully exercised by them when it was necessary, to ac- 
complish their object, were ever granted by the Government of 
the United States to any body of men outside of the regular mili- 
tary organization.” Yet, although it may be true that the want 
of such powers as those wielded by the British Commissioners 
may have cost “thousands of lives” and “ millions of dollars” to 
the country, it is, perhaps, doubtful whether the American Com- 
mission did not, on the whole, do its work all the better through 
being thus compelled to cast itself resolutely upon the sympathies 
of the nation, to rest wholly upon the public confidence which its 
services should earn for it. 

The great fact which stands out from its history indeed is, that 
on however large a scale relief may be distributed to the suffer- 
ers by the casualties of warfare, yet prevention, not relief, should 
be the main object of all sanitary science, in war as well as in 
peace. This the Commissioners steadily kept in view from the 
first; and though it may have best endeared itself to the indi- 
vidual soldier by its care of him when wounded or struck down 


by sickness, its most efficient services were really those of organiz- 
ing the inspection of camps and hospitals, reforming these latter, 
reorganizing the Medical Bureau, &c. Of the reality of preven- 
tive sanitary science no more convincing proof can be given than 
that afforded by the Military Department of the “ Gulf,” includ- 
ing that notoriously unhealthy Delta of the Mississippi, the almost 
perennial habitat of yellow fever. New Orleans ‘was cleansed 
under General Butler's order as it had never been cleansed 
before, a rigid quarantine was enforced, the quarters of the 
troops in the forts and in the various camps were thoroughly 
policed, needless exposure to the fierce rays of the tropical 
sun, or to the deally poison of the night atmosphere in 
the neighbourhood of the swamps, was avoided, a minute care 
was exercised with regard to the clothing and food of the 
troops which was entirely unknown in other portions of 
the Army.” Not only did no yellow fever appear in the summer 
of 1862, but early in July of that year the whole number of sick 
out of about 20,000 men (then indeed in garrison) was under 2} 
per cent. And “this favourable state of health among the troops 
in the Department of the Gulf was maintained throughout the whole 
war.” In November, 1863, the Commission's Inspector, Dr. Crane, 
wrote, ‘‘ I have never seen so little disease among troops in the 
field. But little over 4 per cent. of the present force is on the 
sick list.” So, again, on the malarious coast of South Carolina, 
among those marshy inlets in the midst of which it had been held 
that “‘no unacclimated white person could pass even a single night 
during the autumnal months, without imminent risk to his health 
and life,” the Northern troops “‘ remained for years, not only with- 
out showing any marke ill effect from the climate, but actually 
exhibiting a sickness-rate less elevated than that of any division 
of the Army.” 

One of the most curious chapters in Mr. Stillé’s volume is that 
on * The Commission's Bureau of Vital Statistics.” The inquiries 
undertaken by this department extended not only to hygienic data 
properly so called, but to many others, such as the ages and 
physical characteristies of soldiers enlisting. ‘‘ One inspector was 
employed upon the examination and measurement of Union soldiers, 
whilst another was similarly engaged with rebel prisoners.” The 
materials collected have not yet received full investigation, but we 
are told that the results of such investigation will not only serve to 
determine ‘the relative efficiency for military service of men at 
different ages, and of different physical peculiarities,” but “the laws 
of human growth while approaching the maximum stature ; of 
pulmonary capacity as dependent upon physical proportions and 
upon age; of strength as related to age and rate ; of complexion, 
stature, and previous occupation as affecting strength and endur- 
ance,” &c. Amongst other things, “‘ the number of men enlisted 
at different ages was found to follow a definite mathematical 
law with marvellous precision,” whilst ‘the ages of the 
officers were found to follow an entirely diverse law, bearing no 
resemblance whatever to that regulating the ages of the enlisted 
men ; and on comparing these tw laws with that of the population, 
this latter was found to be utterly dissimilar to that of either of 
the others.” A singular proof of the homogeneousness which the 
American people is already acquiring is afforded by the fact, that 
the proportion of enlistments according to age “ scarcely shows 
any token of variation, whether the enlistments were made in 
Maine, in Pennsylvania, in Michigan, or in Iowa.” Ina quite dif- 
ferent sphere of observation, another remarkable fact may be 
quoted from the results of the Commission’s investigation concern- 
ing the effect of forced marches, viz., ‘‘ that the efficiency of troops 
during and after the severest marches depends in a great degree 
upon their diet, the exhausting effect of long and hurried marches 
being of small significance in comparison with the effect for good 
or ill of the diet provided for them on the way.” Is not the same 
likely to be the case as respects other forms of physical exertion ? 
And may not the fact thus established on the other side of the 
Atlantic dispose sufficiently of the pleadings of certain ironmasters 
for the reduction to Belgian wages, and consequently to a Belgian 
diet, of English coal-miners and iron-workers ? 





TRAVELLING IN SPAIN IN THE PRESENT DAY.* 
Tuts is a book of notes, and nothing more, except that the volume 
is irreproachable, and the illustrations neat. But then the notes 





are unaffected, sensible, and readable. We are not plagued with 
| @ perpetual salad of pseudo-Catholic sentiments, and Mr. Black- 
| burn has the trick of catching hold of things one likes to know 
| anc to be told of quietly. He jogs along, carefully eschewing 





| * Travelling in Spain inthe Present Day. By Ueury Blackburn. London: Sampson 
| Low Son, aud Marston. 
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philosophy or sentiment, and in fact looks with both his eyes 
straight before him doggedly at everything he sees, and listens with 
both his ears to everything he hears. Of course there is the 
inevitable chapter on the Bull Ring. That was indispensable. 
But it is very well done, and many touches scattered through 
the chapter give us very unexpected glimpses into the general 
life and aspect on the spot. There is the café near the Puerta 
del Sol, at Madrid, and its hundreds of visitors, who, upon a penny 
glass of sugar and water, sit there the whole evening. How is 
such a magnificent establishment, he asks, conducted on penny 
glasses of sugar and water? A thousand pence a day, we answer, 
is not so far from two thousand pounds a year. What the water and 
sugar cost we cannot say. Flowers are sold by diminutive 
sefioritas, lottery tickets by lottery-ticket vendors, demonstrative 
songs are sung by short-petticoated Andalusian songstresses, and— 
all at once (‘‘Heenan and Sayers”) loud whispers arise of 
** Cuchares” and ‘ Dominguez,” the ‘* Espadas” who were to 
appear at the bull-fight the following day. ‘‘'T'wo fine, athletic, 
well-made men, with bright eyes and manly bearing,” walk in, 
‘* quiet in demeanour, and very neatly dressed in tight-fitting suits 
of black, with embroidered hussar jackets and Spanish ‘som- 
breros,’ their hair cut closely, except the one little plaited 
pigtail, which hangs down at the back.” Well, then there 
is the crowd of young Madrilefios, the sporting fraternity of 
Madrid, who follow these heroes, with a running accompani- 
ment of loud discussion, while the performers sit and sip 
their ‘‘agua” with the greatest composure. ‘Before we left 
the café we noticed the group in deep consultation with one 
Count , who, it appeared, had obtained permission to 
act as amateur espada. He was no novice, having a private 
bull-ring of his own.” We like the amateur espada and the 
private bull-ring. ‘This little touch is a whole chapter in itself. 
We smoked over it for half an hour, and made a tour of inspec- 
tion upon it round all our ideas of Spanish society, comparing it 
with our own Derby, and Ascot, and other things. Now, on the 
whole, which is more magnificent of the two, to have a bull-ring 
of one’s own, a private bull-ring, or to be the owner of 
Hermit? to fight a bull publicly as an amateur before en- 
thusiastic Madrid, or to lose two hundred thousand pounds 
and mortgage twenty thousand a year in the face of amazed and 
gossipping England? We give it up. On the whole, for prac- 
tical purposes we should like to be able to fight a bull. It must 
add to our legitimate self-respect, and perhaps result in that sta- 
tuesque bearing and noble calin which seems to be the natural 
attributes of the true espada. But we fear it is too late to 
study butchery considered as one of the fine arts. Our amateur 
had a bull allotted to him. He was greatly cheered, showed plenty 
of courage and self-possession, but he mangled the bull by false 
thrusts, and the poor creature had to be killed by the hand of a 
professional executioner, without the consolation in his last mo- 
ments of having fought an artistic fight. Mr. Blackburn is very 
straightforward about it all. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he says, he never wished 
to see a bull-fight again. But he admits there were one or two 
really fine moments. 

A large part of the chapter on Seville is heavy, but the 
inevitable bull reappears towards the end, and this time with an 
absolutely new sensation. Let playgoers imagine a genuine Spanish 
burlesque. Very good, but a burlesque of what ? Why, of a bull- 
fight. What, without the bulls? No, bulls and all,—and for whom 
does Lady Herbert think ?—why, * fur the benefit of certain masses, 
and other acts of piety and charity.” Well, but what was the bur- 
lesque? We must give the whole passage at length. We beg Mr. 
Blackburn's pardon for stealing his plums, but we can't help it. 
There are plenty left. ‘Parts of the performance,” be it pre- 
mised, ‘* were disgusting, and quite unfit to be witnessed by an 
English lady.” So Mr. Blackburn has left them out. And all 
‘for the benefit of certain masses,” &c., &c., &c.! But now for 
the burlesque. 

‘‘The great attraction of the day was the first appearance of 
an intrepid ‘ seforita ’"—‘ tauromaniac,’ we should be disposed to 
call her—who was to face the bull single-handed. This drew 
crowds of spectators; and when the ring was cleared, and the 
young lady entered, in a kind of ‘bloomer’ costume, with a cap 
and red-spangled tunic, the audience rose to welcome her. She 
bowed to the president, and was conducted at once into the 
centre of the arena, when lo! a great tub, with one end open, 
was brought and placed upright, and the ‘ intrepid’ sefiorita 
lifted into it. It reached to her armpits, and there she stood, 
waving her ‘ banderillas’ or darts, when at a given signal the 
bull was let in. It was a young bull, with horns cut short and 


= a 
mischief by lowering its head to the ground, the risk did not seem 
great or the performance promising. For some time the bull woyg 
have nothing to do with the tub, evidently not considering it 
fair game, but after walking two or three times round the aren 
he turned round suddenly, and without the slightest wargj 
rushed headlong at it. Away went the tub, rolling half acrog 
the arena, with our fair seiiorita, who had evidently rehearsed he 
part, coiled up inside. This was all very well, and the lady 
might enjoy a sport usually confined to the hedgehog and othe 
lower animals; but when the bull, who soon began to get angry, 
at last caught up the barrel on his horns, and rushed bellow; 
round the ring, it looked serious for the tenant. [‘Tenant!’ 4 
pretty tenement, just the sort of tenement, by the bye, to exercigg 
Mr. Disraeli’s cosmopolitan wit in devising a Reform Bill fo 
Spain. ‘They are sure ask him to do it some day.] Theng 
general rush of ‘ banderillos’ and ‘chulos’ to the rescue, but some 
minutes elapsed before they could surround the bull and resgye 
the performer from her perilous position. When extricated she 
was smuggled ignominiously out of the arena, and we saw the 
brave sefiorita no more; the bull was not killed, but ‘ bundled’ 
out of the ring.” 

‘“'The next act was ‘ Skittles.’ ‘ Nine negroes dressed grotesquely 
stand up like ninepins, within a few feet of each other, and a frisky 
novillado, or young bull, was let in to knock them over. They 
understood their duty, and went down flat at the first charge. The 
bull struck out right aud left, and soon overturned them all, 
[With all respect, what we fail to perceive here is, how the bull 
‘soon overturned them all,’ if they had already ‘ gone down flat,’ 
If he ‘ turned them over,’ we understand it—but turning over ig 
not the same as overturning.] However, they then sat in rowsin 
chairs, and were again bowled over, to the delight of the assembly, 
‘“ This was great fun,” says Mr. Blackburn, simply, “ and it was 
repeated several times ; the bull liked it, the ‘ninepins’ seemed to 
like it, the people gloried in it.” 

‘¢ The third act was a burlesque of the ‘ picadores,’ a grotesque, 
but a sadder sight.—[Mr. Blackburn is going to moralize.] Five 
poor men in rags, who, for the sake of two or three reales, allowed 
themselves to be mounted on donkeys, and receive the charge of 
the bull. We could not help thinking that it was not alone Cer- 
vantes who had ‘laughed Spain’s chivalry away,’ if the stately 
Sevillians could enjoy such sights as these. But we must not stay to 
moralize, the sight is too ridiculous. ‘There they come in close 
phalanx, cheered by at least 5,000 people; the five donkeys with 
their ears well forward, their tails set closely between their legs, the 
ragged ‘ picadores,’ without saddle or bridle, riding with a jaunty 
air, and a grim smile on their dirty faces, that was comical in the 
extreme. Would that Gustave Doré could have seen the group! 
There comes the bull. The gates are opened again, and the bull 
goes to work. He charges the:n at once, but they are so closely 
packed that they resist the shock, and the bull retires. He 
has broken one of the animal’s legs, but they tie it up with 
a handkerchief, and continue marching slowly round, keep- 
ing well together as their only chance. A few more charges, 
and down they all go. ‘The nen run for their lives, and leap the 
barriers, and the donkeys are thrown up in the air.” And now 
for a rare vista. ‘‘ As evening approached the whole scene made 
one of those pictures that delight an artist. The ‘ Plaza di Toros,’ 
at Seville, is half in ruins; one side of the wall being destroyed, 
and through this gap we saw the city. The foreground was an 
irregular mass of people, scarcely distinguishable in the twilight, 
but twinkling with the light of thousands of ‘cigaritos,’ and 
covered with a complete canopy of smoke floating in the still air. 
Beyond, the city towers, just tinged with the sun’s departing rays, 
and ‘ La Giralda’ high above them all, glowing as if it were yet 
broad day. ‘The finale was a wonderful sight. ‘I'wo or three young 
bulls were let into the ring, and then ALL THE PEOPLE. We left them 
there, rolling and tumbling over o.e another in the darkness, shouting, 
screaming, fighting, and cursing, sending up sounds that might 
indeed make angels weep.” On the whole, that seems to us the 
sort of blind man’s buff which the Spanish damned might be 
allowed on holidays to enjoy in hell, especially on those days on 
which Sevillian burlesques are enacted for the benefit of certain 
masses, and other acts of piety and charity. Now, seriously, on Mr. 
Blackburn’s word of honour,—and he is, we assume, a man of 
honour; he was Mr. Horsman’s secretary, he says so himself, —on his 
very word of honour, ‘ Isall this true ?” Because, if it is not, it isa 
very impudent hoax ; and if it is, it is, —well, it is simply portentous. 
What are all these Spaniards made of? But really science would 
like to know what such people are made of. We should like to 
know. Mr. Blackburn takes it all stolidly for granted, and asks 





padded at the ends; and as the animal could only toss or do 


no questions. 
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“Fut whatever his notes may be, they are not dull. We leave 
them comparatively untouched, and will only add Mr. Blackburn's 
advice to travellers anxious to see Spain. ‘The Pyrenees, even the 
Pyrenees, are not Spain. The true Spain, he says, 


Spanish : 4 
- away. If you wish to see it as it has been, haste, 


is rapidly passing 
and tarry not. 





THE QUARTERLIES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

Ir is time, we think, to warn the managers of the Quarterlies 
that they are falling into a mistake, exaggerating a truth until 
they run the risk of impairing the influence of very valuable 
publications. It is, no doubt, quite true that the great Reviews 
cannot hope to occupy in the present day the position they held 
thirty years ago, cannot exercise a direct effect on contemporary 
politics, cannot inspire debates or direct the action of parties. 
The world moves too fast for all that. When a campaign occu- 
pies seven weeks, a journal published at intervals of thirteen must 
necessarily be behindhand. ‘The increasing speed of events, the 
immense improvement in the literary power of weekly journals, 
the rise of daily papers, which reflect the tone of the more scep- 
tical and better informed classes, all conspire to restrict the 
political sphere of the Quarterlies. Their conductors are clearly 
right in accommodating themselves to facts so patent, and ab- 
staining from temporary politics, but still they may push this 
abstinence too far. ‘There are still political functions which 
only the Quarterlies can fulfil, there is still a political 
vacuum which they can supply. Journalists, however compe- 
tent, cannot treat politics exhaustively, cannot give to any 
one subject the space which any topic of importance impera- 
tively requires. ‘That they can exhaust it in the end is true, as 
newspaper readers know to their cost, but the effect of a series of 
essays, say on Reform, and of one essay is not, and cannot be, the 
Half is forgotten while the other half is being read; there 
is no picture, but only a series of isolated figures. Nor can 
journalists be absolutely judicial in their comments. Their 
papers must sell, and very exhaustive writing in a newspaper does 
not sell, and the men who can best write the condensed thought 
which best suits newspaper readers are not those who most care- 
fully state all the reservations which in all actual politics temper 
every conclusion, however sound. The Magazines, again, do not 
supply the want. When they treat of politics they are apt to be 
heavy without being exhaustive, for the question of space weighs 
on them even more than on the Journals. Most people buy them 
for their novels, and want the padding to be something which 
can be read as easily and almost as quickly as a novel. ‘The 
longest magazine article is seldom more than eight pages, and a 
great political subject can no more be treated fittingly in eight 
pages than in one. The Reviews might supply precisely the 
missing article, and it is a mistake to think that if supplied 
it would not be popular. Veople weary of entremets, and 
turn to the joint with a relish the evtremets have only 
provoked. ‘They will read quarterly articles on political sub- 
jects as they would read clever books on them, will regard 
them, in fact, as short books, the most acceptable of all publica- 
tions. The very heaviness of the Quarterlies is, in this respect, in 
their favour. ‘They donot rely on a ‘‘snap” circulation, on railway 
travellers, and the like. People sit down to read them, and they 
will not sit down to read magazines, will not study and never 
keep journals. The proprietors of the Cornhill are so well aware of 
this, that they seldom or never publish a political article ; the new 
magazines, which are springing up like mushrooms after a shower, 
are almost all adopting the same policy; the Fortnightly, which 
has made the experiment of political essays, even if successful, has 
by no means rendered the Reviews unnecessary, and Blackwood and 
Fraser, year by year, contract their political space. 

Moreover, we sadly want organs through which politicians of 
great experience and high standing can address the public. 
Anonymous journalism does not suit them, for they do not want 
their work to disappear in a week, and they have a prejudice 
against the company they are obliged in most magazines to keep. 
They can expand themselves best in the Reviews, where the public 
is not surprised to find them, where they need not condense them- 
selves after a fashion which always strikes men accustpmed to 
public speaking as intolerable, and where they are sure of the 
kind of audience they most desire,—an audience with which they 
have intellectual relations, and which it is seriously worth while 
toinfluence. This is especially true of great persons who under- 
stand foreign questions. ‘These must be treated at length, for 
average readers want every allusion explained, every personage 
mentioned describe], as no journal or magazine can or will de- 


same. 


scribe or explain. The real nature of the movement now going 
on in Germany could, for example, only be conveyed to average 
Englishmen through the Quarterlies, for only in them will diplo- 
matists write, and only in them is there space to give fair play 
to qualifying facts. No journal or magazine would or could 
have obtained or published the intensely interesting account 
which Sir John Lawrence sent to the Edinburgh of his own 
foreign policy. 

The Reviews, we say, may still be great and useful political 
powers, and it is with deep regret that we notice the tendency 
their conductors display to throw away their undoubted advan- 
tages. Here is the Mdinburgh, for example, published this week. 
England is passing through a revolution ; principles which to the 
Edinburgh, as this generation has known it, seem almost divine, 
are being thrown into the crucible; the very existence of the party 
it has so splendidly upheld is being threatened, yet the Edinburgh 
is absolutely silent. For all that appears in it, we might still be 
under the Government of Lord Palmerston, or all occupied with 
Enclosure Bills. Not only has it no political article, but it has no 
article at all which would not be just as suitable in any other 
century. Nothing would have been more valuable, or to literary 
politicians more interesting, than a sketch of the English situation 
from the old Whig point of view,—the point, that is, of men who 
seek to preserve our society without rejecting the help of popular 
force or ignoring the necessity for progress. A gravely exhaustive 
article on Household Suffrage, or any other of the larger incidents 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform, would have been quoted all over the 
country with only too much respect, and those who expected it 
cannot be satisfied with a review of George III.’s early administra- 
tions. It is very good, but it lacks the living interest a 
defence of the Whig policy on Reform, or an attack on 
Mr. Disracli's scheme, or even a_ general estimate of 
the results of Household Suffrage would have yielded. Surely, 
too, there are dozens of Continental questions in which 
readers would take a more vivid interest than in any article 
in this extraordinary list, however good it may be in itself :— 

“1, The Early Administrations of George III.; II. Agriculture and 
Prices in England (1259-1400) ; III. Ferrier’s Philosophical Remains ; 
IV. The Council of Constantinople; V. Indian Costumes and Textile 
Fabrics ; VI. Life and Speeches of Lord Plunket; VII. Wine and the 
Wine Trade ; VIII. Josiah Wedgwood ; IX. Burton's History of Scot- 
land; X. Military Institutions of France.” 

The Quarterly is not quite so indifferent to the hour, for some- 
body who writes like Lord Cranborne contributes a political 
paper, and moans through one whole page over the Bill now pass- 
ing; but still the paper is only a review of ideas on Reform, not 
an essay on what is doing. Such careful reticence on the part of 
journals which are still the first and best of all printed in English 
is disappointing, and will in the end, if persevered in, be injurious 
to their position. When men cease to quote the Reviews the hour 
of their decay will be near at hand, and it will, in our opinion, be 
a bad hour for English periodic literature. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_—p>— 

The British Quarterly Review. July. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder.)—The title of the article which opens this number is at first a 
little disappointing. By “the Roman question” we naturally under- 
stand the question of the day, the Pope and Louis Napoleon, the Pope 
and Cardinal Antonelli, the Pope and the Congress. But by tho time 
that we have discovered that the British Quarterly deals with an earlier 
question, and that the actors on the stage are Pius VII. and the First 
Napoleon, we feel relieved at remembering that after all we have heard 
enough about the present discussion. The article in the British 
Quarterly makes a great many interesting quotations from the vast 
storehouse of the Napoleon correspondence (which every now and then 
fills a Paris letter in the leading journal), and from the memoirs of 
Cardinal Consalvi. Of the second article, on “The Imagination, its 
Functions and its Culture,” it is difficult either to give or gain a clear 
idea. A summary of Professor Rogers’ exhaustive work on “ The History 
of Agriculture and Prices ;” an analysis of the Book of Job; a comparison 
of Keble and George Herbert ; and a sketch of the life of Dr. Abraham 
Simpson, a late Congregationalist minister of some note and of more 
characteristic notability, form, with an article on “ Reform” and some 
notices of “Contemporary Literature,” the rest of the contents of the 
number. The article on “ Reform” deals chiefly with the two recent 
volumes of essays, which it looks upon in the light of joint-stock answers 
to Mr. Lowe. There is much in the article that is suggestive, and 
muc. that is able. Yet it is not as effective as it would be, and as tho 
thought it contains would naturally make it, but for the eccentric 
phrases and turns of style in which, when we look back over its para- 





graphs, it seems to abound. It is true that an article must be good to 
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tempt us to look back over its pages, and this we are ready to admit, 
while we rogret that our second glance should disclose aught in the way 
of blemishes. 

The Dublin Review. July. (Burns, Oates, and Co.)—The organ of 
the Ultramontane party is not unfaithful to its principles, and keeps up 
the traditions of style and thought which it has imbibed with its 
inspiration. Perhaps there is a little sameness in articles on Dr, Pusey 
and on Dr. Manning, in a letter from the editor of the Dublin to a daring 
critic, and a review by the Dublin of the editor's letter, in a defence of 
Tetzel of the Indulgences and an excuse for the Spanish Inquisition. But 
all the articles are characteristic of the extreme party in the Church of 
Rome, and of the Englishmen who are more Italian than the Italians. 
The vory first sentence in the number runs, “ The Scriptural and patristic 
argament for Papal prerogatives is so overwhelming and irresistible, 
that the insensibility of Anglicans to its force is at first sight one of the 
most amazing facts in the whole world.” But we are somewhat 
relieved to find that these arguments do not prove overwhelming and 
irresistible, even to some who have joined the Papal body, and whom 
the Dublin describes as misbelievers. Mr. Ffoulkes comes in for a 
share of invective on account of his new work on Christendom’s Divisions. 
We are told that “Justice to Greece,” which is the motto of that work, 
means injustice to the Church of Rome, and specially to the Sovereign 
Pontiffs. As we had the pleasure of complimenting Mr. Ffoulkes on 
the learning and tolerance of his work, we will merely add that in our 
judgment the Dublin reviewer has not done justice tothe number of new 
facts Mr. Ffoulkes has collected, and the light ho has thrown on passages 
of ecclesiastical history. We fear that we cannot join in the praise 
bestowed on Tetzel, even though that hawker of pardons was prophetic 
enough to see that Luther’s opposition to them would lead to a more 
general rupture. The article on the Holy Seo and the Spanish Inqui- 
sition is particularly noticeable, owing to the affection shown for the 
Inquisition itself, coupled with an attempt to clear the Papacy from all 
participation in its atrocities, Thus, we are told at the outset that the 
Jews and Judaizing Christians in Spain formed a powerful body, and 
such a desperate evil required a desperate remedy. Ferdinand and 
Isabella saw that they must desist from no course, however melancholy, 
to save their kingdom. Accordingly, the Inquisition was founded, and 
“several notorious Judaizing conspirators” immediately perished at 
the stake. Tho Pope, who had permitted the establishment of the new 
tribunal, kept on imploring the King and Queen to be merciful ; but this 
was all he did, and was, according to the Dub/ia, all he could do. They 
paid no regard to his remonstrances, but persevered in a course which 
had they failed to adopt they “ would have beon wanting in duty.” The 
manner in which the Treaty of 1492 was set aside is especially edifying. 
The Moors had been promised the free exercise of their religion, but 
the encroachments on this exercise were such as to cause an outbreak, 
and by that outbreak the King and his minister considered that the 
treaty had been violated. 

Angling. By J. T. Burgess. (F. Warne and Co.)—A practical and 
handy guide for those who have not Mr. Francis’s far more complete 
work on the subject. Mr. Burgess does not go so deeply into all the 
questions connected with fishing as Mr. Francis does, and his experience 
is moro limited than that of so great an authority. But beginners will 
find him useful and intelligible, and may perhaps profit all the more 
that his directions will seem rather superfluous to practised fishermen. 

Shaw's Medical Remembrancer; or, Book of Emergencies, Fifth 
Edition, rewritten and much enlarged by Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S. 
(Churchill.)—In this valuable little book, the treatment to be at once 
adopted in cases of poisoning, drowning, burns, fits of apoplexy, and 
accidents generally, is described clearly and briefly. The instructions 
given seem easy to follow, though they are meant for doctors as much 
as for laymen. But to whomsoever they are addressed, they are of the 
utmost importance, as sudden attacks are too apt to come on at the 
times when they aro least wanted, and to deprive the bystanders of that 
presence of mind which is essential to meet them. 

An Essay on English Municipal History. By James Thompson. 
(Longman.)—We cannot say that the contents of this book correspond 
at all strictly with its title. Mr. Thompson has collected many curious 
and interesting facts with regard to the early history of certain 
boroughs, and has shown us those boroughs at a time when municipali- 
ties had to struggle with powerful kings, lords, and abbots, and had to 
represent the growing liberties of the townsmen against their oppres- 
sors. But there is nothing in the essay which brings out the exact bear- 
ing of these facts on municipal history. 

A Practical Dictionary of the German and ‘English Languages. By the 
Rey. William Lewery Blackley and Carl Martin Friedlinder. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Blackley tells a story in his preface of a German teacher 
who received a letter from a former pupil, ending, “Ich verbleibe Ihrer 
Sie liebonder Augapfel,” i. ¢., the pupil of his eye, not of his teaching. 
We hope none who possess the present dictionary will fall into such an 
error. But very often usage is the only criterion, and a phrase that 
sounds ridiculous to a native seems the height of correctness to a 
foreigner. So far as we have looked into the pages of this dictionary, 
we have found it clear and accurate, though our examination of it has 
been necessarily somewhat cursory, and the faults of a dictionary can 
only be discovered by constant use. 





Holy Seasons. By the Rev. Thomas Tylecote, B.D. (Longmans,)— 
This is a charming little book of verses, written for the several festivals 
and notable occasions of the Christian year. It is doubtless treading on 
dangerous ground to follow where Keble as chief minstrel has gone 
before, but it is not too much to say that the author and authoress of 
Holy Seasons —for we learn from the preface that the volume is the 
joint work of Mr. Tylecote and his daughter—have preserved their own 
originality, and have produced a modest little book of verses, which 
many will delight to read, and some of which may be considered worthy 
of a place in thoso collections where Keble’s immortal lyrics oceupy 
the foremost rank. Wo almost think that we can separate the father’s 
from the daughter's verses in this little book, and that we detect in 
some of the latter the womanly tenderness that was so great a charm 
in Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. This is espocially the case in the 
verses entitled “ Summer,” which are very musical, and in the follow- 
ing, from a little poem on “ The Burial of the Dead” :— 

* But oh! the gathering darkness, 
The long and weary night, 
The blank and cheerless morrow 
Bereft of love's pure light! 
And oh! the vain heart-longings, 
The bitter, fruitless tears, 
The depth of hopeless sorrow, 
The length of lonely years! 
* * hal * 


“ When autumn leaves are falling 

And golden gleams the West, 

We seem to lay more gently 
Our dear ones down to rest ; 

Safe in kind Nature’s bosom 
We lay them down to sleep, 

And pray that holy angels 
Round them their watch may 

keep. 
“ Yet hush! thou troubled spirit, 
3e calm, thou restless will, 

For thee come o’er the waters 
Those sweet words, ‘Peace, be 

still!’ 

For thee those angel whispers, 
That breathe the hope ere long 
Fall on their quiet grave, With them to share the palm- 

Softer blow there the breezes, wreath, 

Greener the long grass wave. | To sing the conqueror’s song.” 
In a word, this pretty little volume is a valuable contribution to the 
lyrics and carols of the Church of England; and besides, as is not 
always the case with books of its class, it is beautifully printed and 
bound. 

‘ambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth Century. By James Bass 
Mallinger, B.A. (Macmillan.)—This is an ossay which gained the Le 
Bas Prize in the year 1867, and which, unliko tho typical prize essay, 
compared by Macaulay to cattle fattened for a show and not for eating, 
deserves to be read beyond the limits of the University, and after the 
year in which the prize was given. Tho chapters on philosophy at 
Cambridge are marked by much independent thought and study. Of the 
academical characteristics of the place before and during the seventeenth 
century woe catch some interesting glimpses. It is amusing to find 
those Cambridge preachers of Shelley, whose journcy to Oxford was 
described by Lord Houghton, preceded in 1532 by Oxford knights 
errant, who challenged Cambridge to discuss points of scholastic logic, 
such as whether a woman who was condemned to death ought to be 
hanged three times if the rope broke twice. But Mr. Mullinger soon 
passes from such matters to subjects of graver import, and on these he 
will be listened to with attention. His examination of the stylo of 
pulpit oratory and of prose in general during the seventeenth century, 
and the way in which the peculiarities of this style aro referred to the 
influence of Cambridge studies, may be particularly noticed. 

The Inspiration of Scripture: its Limits and Ejjects. By George 
Warington. (Skeffington.)—A careful and learned argument against 
the theory of verbal inspiration. Mr. Warington examines the texts 
which have been cited to prove that every word of Scripture is directly 
uttered by God, and after disposing of them, proceeds to analyze other, 
texts which bear indirectly on the same question. Thus, for instance, 
he argues that if St. Paul had meant to tell Timothy that all Scripture 
was written by God, he would not have used the word “inspired ” which 
plainly implies that the life, spirit, power of Scripture came from God, 
but not the words into which the life and spirit were breathed. Then 
he adds that as the object of the Scripture is also stated in the same 
text, and as its inspiration has a definite purpose, anything beyond that 
purpose is not necessarily included in the meaning of the word ‘ inspira- 
tion.” “Paul's view of the purposes of Scripture is plain. Whatever it 
was necessary that man should be taught, cither in respect to faith or 
practice, in order that he might be saved, and walk worthy of his salva- 
tion, that ho would learn from Scripture, if he studied it with the eye of 
faith, Of any other things contained in Scripture, as, for example, his- 
tory, chronology, geography, &c., Paul says nothing.” So, too, with 
regard to passages of Scripture, which are imperfect in expression, and 
notably with regard to parts of St. Paul’s Epistles. If the man himself 
had nothing to do with their composition, but merely wrote under the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit, how comes it that there is a single 
inaccura¢dy? Mr. Warington goes deeply into this question, and we 
commend his pages to those who would see it answered. 

Examples and Exercises in English Parsing, Syntax, and the Analysis 
of Sentences. By William Davis. (Longmans.)—As a general rule, 
books of this kind are notorious for the folly of the sentencss they pick 
out for the instruction of learners. Wo are glad to find that Mr. Davis’s 
little work is an exception. Of its method of teaching wa think equally 
well, and, on the whole, it deserves to be praised and studied 


‘* Tho Cross, our faith’s sure token, 
We plant above their head, 
And flowers to breathe the frag- 
rauce 
Of hope around their bed. 
Soft may the church’s shadow 
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The Romish Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception Traced from its 
Source. By Dr. Edward Preuss. Translated by George Gladstone. 
(Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark.) —Ata time when the Pope and those who 
surround him are attempting to force another dogma on an unwilling 
Church, this complete account of the rise and development of the theory 
of Mariolatry is appropriately published. Dr. Preuss shows that the 
first modest beginning of the dogma was opposed by St. Bernard, and 
during the centuries which have witnessed its development its enemies 
have been both numerous and influential. Even when the present Pope 
resolved to proclaim the Immaculate Conception, several of the Bishops 
urged him to refrain, and the Archbishop of Paris went so far as to 
deny that the Church had the right to make an article of faith of the 
new doctrine. Yet, in spite of arguments and remonstrances, the dogma 
has been proclaimed, and Ultramontane fanatics are justified in their 
indulgence in what their moderate brethren consider bad dreams. Some 
future Preuss may have to trace the elevation of an infallible Popo to 
the temporal throne, and may have to show how the weakest Pontiff do- 
clared that he could not err, and the worst government proclaimed itself 
indispensable. Miracles have not ceased in the Romish Church. 

Never Caught: Personal Adventures Connected with Twelve Successful 
Trips in Blockade-Running during the American Civil War, 1863-4. By 
Captain Roberts. (J.C. Hotten.)—Such a title-page prepares us for 
adyenturo and braggadocio, and Captain Roberts does not disappoint 
our expectations. Whilo he confesses that he had no wish to take part 
in fighting, he leads us to admire the dash and coolness with which he 
made his way through blockading fleets and escaped from hostile 
cruisers. One time ho passed within five yards of a steamer, and was 
not seen ; another time he lay within pistol shot of a gunboat, hearing 
every word spoken on her deck, and yet escaped observation ; once he 
escaped a faster vessel by altering his course at night, and blowing off 
steam under water ; and once he let the boats of the cruiser be lowered, 
and then suddenly shot off in the darkness, Nor was Captain Roberts, 
though a noted blockade-runner, the only one who exhibited such 
cleverness. His successor in the same ship, who was not so fortunate, 
hove to under the very bows of a corvette, and then, letting her pass 
him, steamed straight to windward. Some blockade-runner went in 
with a detachment of gunboats which was attacking Fort Fisher at the 
mouth of the Cape Clear River, and remained under tho protection of 
the fort when the gunboats retired. And it must be said that tho 
build and rig of the blockade-runners were much in their favour. 
Captain Roberts tells .us that his own vessel was extremely low in the 
water, showed very little in the way of masts, had a telescope funnel, 
burnt smokeless coal, blew off steam under water, and was painted all 
over of a dark grey colour, so as to be almost invisible at night. Even 
the fowls taken on board wero strictly confined to the female gender, 
lest the crow of a cock should betray the approach of the vessel. For 
the double trip, in and out, the captain of a blockade-runner 
received 1,000/, half of which was paid before starting, and the 
profits made on the cargo taken in, as on the cotton brought away, 
averaged 1,000 per cent. Being paid at this rate, and trading a 
little on his own account, Captain Roberts, of course, viewed blockade- 
running as a commercial speculation. If he got safe in, it was his luck ; 
if the blockading fleet caught him, it was their turn to laugh. He 
remarks, indeed, that the treatment of those who tried to destroy their 
vessels in order to prevent a capture was barbarous and unnecessary, 
and that men who endeavoured to escape were fired at with grape and 
shell in what seemed to him a very unjustifiable manner. And he is 
not quite satisfied with the principles of international law respecting 
blockades, though he must see that but for those principles his risk 
would have been diminished and his profits would have dwindled pro- 
portionately. 

An Outline of the Early Jewish Church, from a Christian Point of 
View. By the Rev. S, C. Malan, M.A. (Saunders and Otley.)—If Mr. 
Malan would keep clear of argument and abuse, his work would gain 
general applause for the knowledge of history it shows, and for the 
minute details by means of which it brings everything before us. But 
Mr. Malan must needs go out of the way on all occasions to sneer at the 
infidel absurdities of certain philosophers who are too clever to have 
common sense, who from ignorance and overweening conceit will believe 
nothing that they do not uaderstand, and whose pitiable ignorance is to 
be smiled at if their perversion of facts is not so wilful as to make us 
grieve. Again, when he cites the text by which the punishment of 
death for murder was enjoined on the Israelites, he must needs urge 
that this text is as much of divine appointment as the law by which 
man increases and multiplies, and that “the Stale which tampers with 
this sentence or abrogates it from some mistaken, and én any case un- 


sound motive, cannot do so without incurring God’s disploasure.” These | 


are just the arguments that make men doubt as to the necessity of 
capital punishment. Indeed, Mr. Malan has a happy knack of provi 
the very opposite of what he wants to establish. He is continually 
begging tho question by meeting any objection to the words of Scrip- 
ture with a quotation of the words themselves, which is no doubt suffi- 
cient for those whose minds are made up already, and for whom Mr. 
Malan writes, but is useless for all others. We regret that a book of 
much research and ability should be spoiled by such affectation of 
orthodoxy. 


The White Lie: a Novel. By F. Devonshire. Three vols. (Skeet.) 
— We should say this novel had been written after a careful study of 
the case of Charlotte Winsor, and of the contributions made by some of 
our contemporaries to Workhouse Literature. The old nurse, who is 
represented in the first chapter as a monster of iniquity, and who, we 
are led to suppose, is in the habit of chucking children over a cliff, is 
evidently drawn from the actual monster whose trial settled a constitu- 
tional question, but who escaped the punishment she deserved so richly. 
In the later part of the story, however, we meet with the same old 
nurse as a moral and virtuous being, who has been converted to a 
religious life, and yet was never in need of repentance. <A sketch of 
the proceedings at a Board of Guardians, and of a death in a casual 
ward; an amateur detective who does everything well till he comes to 
a certain point, and then fails as signally ; a purposeless murder and an 


incomplete discovery, make up a good part of the three volumes. One 
or two scenes in the book are on the way to be effective. The cha- 
But 


racter of the good old farmer, Frank Foster, is almost a success. 
there are two grievous slips in the story which show either oversight or 
incapacity. Is it likely that the man who finds out the great secret 
will make no use of it, but vanish from the scene and die in a casual 
ward? Has the author forgotten the mainspring of the plot when the 
time comes for clearing up the mystery? The reason why the heroine 
figures throughout the novel as the child of poor people is, that by an 
eccentric will her mother was not to succeed to certain property if she 
had a child, but the property was to go to a sister. Yet when the 
heroine comes out in her real character, we hear of her succeeding to 
the property which was to go to her aunt, and this upsets the whole 
story. 

Artingale Castle. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Three vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—The old, old story of a secret Scotch marriage preceding 
the grand, orthodox, English marriage, and vitiating the descent of a 
thoroughly aristocratic family. Mr. T. A. Trollope has not worked out 
this well worn plot with any novelty. The discovery of the first mar- 
riage is effected by as flimsy a chain of sequences, and by as many blind 
leaps at a climax as generally mark this class of story. A young woman 
is packed off to America at the beginning of the first volume. A young 
man comes accidentally from America into the region of Artingalo 
Castle, and proves to be like the Artingales. His grandmother, it 
appears, has been illused by some titled villain, whose name is only 
known to the reader. A cunning lawyer finds cause to suspect that 
the last Baronet has illtreated some young woman whose name is also 
known to none but the reader. Some one else puts this and that together, 
and finds out part of what is already known by tho reader. Another 
person still goes over to America, and brings back the grandmother, 
who is instantly recognized by the reader. And then the marriage certi- 
ficate turns up at once, the two witnesses to the marriage are found, 
and remember all about it, everybody sees everything, and the cha- 
racters in a chorus wonder that they were not as clever as the reader. 
This is really the outline of the story, which is pleasant enough to skim, 
and is neither inartistic in its putting together (the plot alone excepted) 
nor unnatural in its characters. Some of the characters are, indeed, 
worthy of marked praise; the little Bertha who, to her own surprise, 
becomes Lady Artingale, and Mary Artingale, who, to her own delight, 
proves illegitimate, and marries the man of her choice, are not un- 
worthy of the present Trollope generation. Sir Hildebrand Artingale 
reminds us too much of the typical English baronet, though the sketch of 
the way in which his one pair of gloves, that was never worn and never 
replaced, cost him 9/. 2s. 6d. a year, is new and telling. But the worthy 
baronet’s phrases recall Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood, and Scott 
is not to be lightly brought to memory. Least of all should we be ro- 
minded of him when a novel is hampered by its own plot, and when the 


~| characters seem to be engaged in acting charades for the express pur- 


pose of letting every one guess the mystery. 

Origin and History of the Books of the New Testament. By Professor 
C. E. Stowe. (Low, Son, and Marston. )—The object of this volume is to 
trace the title-deeds of the books of the New Testament up to the 
Apostles, beginning from the times of St. Jerome and St. Augustine. 
It is unfortunate that the course of this investigation leads the Pro- 
fessor to speak of St. Gregory of Nazianzen. Nor can we say much for 
the Professor's preliminary dissertations about the nature of the Bible. 
| He says, very truly, that “the Bible does not state, and does not profess 
| to state, scientific facts in scientific forms, but only phenomena or ap- 
pearances to the eye of a spectator.” Again, “If we are lost in a forest 

and aman is sent to help us, we want one that will lead us out of the 
| forest, and not take up the time in giving us lectures on botany.” But 
who has ever attacked the Bible as a spiritual guide on the ground that 
| material allegations in it were untrue? What Professor Stowe takes 
for attacks on the Bible are really the defensive movements of science 
| against those who argue that every word of the Bible must be true, 
| whether it deal with spirit or with matter. If we are lost in a forest 
| and the man who guides us out tells us that an oak tree is a beech, are 

we to believe him against the evidence of our eyes, because our eyes 
| cannot guide us out of the forest without his assistance? That is the 

point at issue between those whom Professor Stowe wishes to convince, 
| and these with whom he ranks himself. The rest of his book is more 
| valuabe, though very miscellaneous. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sampson Low and Co.—Twelve Years in Canterbury, 
New Zealand; Letters on England, by Louis Blanc; 
Rural Studies, with Hints four Country Places; In the 
Yenr ‘13, by Fritz Reuter. 

Macmillan and Co.—Three English Statesmen, by 
Goldwin Smith; Words from the Poets, 

A. W. Bennett—Poems, by Bramantip Camenes; 
Poems, by Claude Lake. : 

Triibrer and Co.—History of India, by Sir H. Elliot 
The Life and Teachings of Confucius, by James Legge. 

Longman and Co.—The Alpine Journal, by H. B. 
George. 

Lockwood and Co.—Manual of Swimming, by Charles 
Steedman. 

Richard Bentley—The Prince's Shakespeare, by the 
Rev. D. Mathias. 

Harst and Blackett—The Curate’s Discipline, by Mrs. 
Eiloart, 3 vols. 

James Parker and Co.—The English Archealogist’s 
Hand! ook, by Henry Godwin. 

F. Sianford—Overland from Southampton to Queens- 
land. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Edinburgh High-Sc hool 
French Conversation Grammar. 
Elliot Stock—The Lighthouse, &c. 








It is particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. as 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th- 

Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 

‘and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at the 

retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip.1 

towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 

street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 
at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-bhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping. —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 
LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1564, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn bill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


ONIC BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
whoksome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 


‘DEPSINE.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfectly 
palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for wevk digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C 
(Silver Medal—Paris Exhibition, 1867). Bottles at 3:, 
5s, and 10s each, Boxes at 23 6d and 43 64 each. 
GLOBULES in bottles at 2s, 3s ¢d, and 6s 6d. each. 


REIDENBACH’S, 1573 NEW BOND 
i as aS ae 
LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 


COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 

















LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 
MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, fine quality, 23 64, 4s 6d, 
and 8s 6d, 
LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 


SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 





LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, Is, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 


Qe - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
LD- FASHIONED EXTRACT 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d and 4s 6d. 








of 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .......... 12s 6d to £20 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £8 103 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


Pure Colza Oil ........ 3s 7d per gallon. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the pa‘ent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
4 no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 

















we. . | : 3 
Seed | gd |2d 
S=5' $2) os woe 
s2a ae Es |3ns4 
22f\ & | RS [sq 
£s.d.£3.d.'£ 8.4.8 8.d. 
12 Table Forks ...e0...00./1 1302 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ..........,L13 02 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks ........6.1 4911001120115 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ....+-../L 4011001 1201150 
12 Tea Spoons ......0....(01601 001 20L 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..|0 10 00 12 00 12 00 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles w.sse.0e-/9 500 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ........+./9 660 9001000 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl /9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....\0 260 360 $60 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..../1 40110011001 100 





1 Butter Kuife......00....09 260 400 5 60 
1 Soup Ladle woe [0 10 0:0 12 00 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ss 330 460 460 50 





Total..seccccccceee|9 19 9112 9 0,13 9 6114173 
Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwaris 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-witer Dish>s, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimey-pnieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Pric2s, and Plans 
of the Twenty Jarge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford strea’. 
W.C.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 
Perry's place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 








IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACLUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACC of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, Lonion. Tae aly 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose c2rtidcate is on every 
jar. Superior and econo:nical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely usefu to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., An agreeable and mosc eflicient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keaps for years and io 
any climate. S ld by Fortaum, Mason, and Co., Burclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwel!, S. Maw and Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehouse.neu, Grocers, aud whole- 
sale by the Company. 


\ OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 
1 the Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 

This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, haa 
received the commendation of the leading members of 
the medical profession aud the medical press. 

It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 2s 3d each. 

See “ MULLeR's " Name and Label on each bottle. 

Circulars and Testimonials of Perer MiuLer, 22 
Mincing lane. 

*,* Contractor to the North Loudon Consumption 
Hospital. 








LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASH, 2s 
and 3s 6d each. 

REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 

QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all whouse the “ United Service" Soap Tablet, 

which also imparts a delicious fiagrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

J.C. endJ. FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others. 
*,* Use no other. 








See name on each tablet. 





INDIGESTION. 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Ss Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and LIs. 





INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years bave 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy fur Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mili 
aperient for deticate constitutions, especially adapted foc 
Ladies, Children, and Lufauts.—DINNEFORD and CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bound street, London; aud of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 





KEATING'S PEBSIAN INSECT-DEST 2OYING 
POWDER, 
prises, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Ants, Mosquitos, Moths, &c., are instautly destroyed 
by this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. 
Sold in Packets 1s; Tins 2s 64 and 4s 6d eaoh; or Is 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
On receipt of 36. Alsu in bottles, 1s 2d, and with bellows, 
1s Gd, and 3s each, by THOMAS KEATING, Cuewmist, 
79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


| 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


—_—r —_—_— 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended, 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLEs, 

« SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—&. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments go 
long and favourably distinguished by their nama, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre 
parations which are put up and labelled in close inita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public, 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they cin ba had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W, 

Priced Lists post free on application, 








FABVEYS SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-knowu label, signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” Thig 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
of the 9.b July, 1353, and without it none caa be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Elwards street, Port. 
man square, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grozers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


puke PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Has3all’s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers aud Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Tinpury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deticiency, 
in the ordinary food of Luvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at ls, 
23, and 336i each. None genuine without Trade Mark. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aad 124 
Soutbampton row, London, W.C. 

Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, San iford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 

LMOND FLAVOUR.— 

PRESTON’'S ESSENCE of BITLER ALMONDS, 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence may 
be safely used for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, 
&c., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold retail by Chemists, 
Grocers, &c., in bottles 1s. and 1s 6d. each. 

Wholesale — PRESTON and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 














DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


This unrivalled Skin Svap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual preveu- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimuuy, and 
the Lancet, &e., &e. 
To be had in Tablets 64 aud Ls each, of all Che nists, 
and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT and CU., Manufacturing Che nists, 

London. 

\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 

insured by using 
Ji: WSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agrseabl; and 
effettuul preservative for the Teeth aud Guns. 
Sold universally in pots at 13 6d and 23 6d. 
None genuine uuless signed 
Jewspury and Brown, Manchester. 
M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introdu;sd an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLIUN of ARLLKLCLAL 
TEECH, tixed without SPRLNGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resewble tie natural teeth a3 oot to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest obsarver; 
they will never Chauge colour or decay, aad will b3 found 
Superior to any teeth ever before uset. Luis .astasd does 
not require the extraction of rvots, or any psiurul operas 
tion, and will support aud preserve teat tua: are lvose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articalation aud a tsticas 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud ceaieved ssand and 
useful iu mastication. 
52 Pleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 

are the best, the Cleapest, and the most 
popular remedies. At all seasous aud uuder all cirsum- 
siances they may be used with safety aud wich tue 
certiuty of dving gool. Evuptions, rashes, and all 
descripuougs of skiu diszasos, soves, ulverasiuns, aad 
burus ave preseutly beuetitel aud ultimately Cired by 
these healing, svothing, aud Parifying moedics.noants. 
Tue Oiutm-ut rubded upon the addomen checks the 
tendency to irritation in tue bowels, aud averts diwrawa 
aud other disorders of the intestiues frejuenuy prevaile 
jug through the summer aud fruitszasous. H zat, lumps, 
blorches, pimples, inflammations of the skin, muscular 
paius, neuralgic alfectious, aud eularged glanis cau oe 
elfectively Overcome by usiug Holloway's remedies ace 


INFECTIOUS 











| cording to the iustrusuons accompanying every packete 
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HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
T BANK. : 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of the 
London and Westminster Bank, will be held at the Bank 
in Lothbury on FRIDAY, the 2nd of AUGUST, at 1 
o'clock precisely, for the purpose of CONFIRMING the 
following RESOLUTIONS, passed at a Special General 
Meeting of the Shareholders, held the 17th day of July 
inst., viz:— 

“That the Capital of the Company be increased by 

creating 50,000 new Shares of £100 each.” 

“That in addition to the powers which the Directors 

~ ‘already have under the Deed of Settlement, they 
be empowered to allot to the Shareholders of the 
Company on such terms and conditions as the 
Directors may consider advisable, the whole or any 

rtion of any new shares which may be issued by 
the Company.” 

* That for the purpose aforesaid, the 6lst Clause of the 
Deed of Settlement of the Company be altered by 
striking out the words 

‘Or can obtain for the same,’ 
In the 14th and 15th lines of the said clause, and by 
inserting instead thereof the following words :— 

*Provided always that the Directors may (if they 

think fit) allot to the shareholders of the Com- 
pany on such terms and conditions as the Direc- 
tors may consider advisable, the whole or an 
portion of any additional number of shares which 
may be issued by the Company, and any addi- 
tional shares when sold or alloted.’ 

And that the 95th clause of the said deed be altered by 

striking out the words 

‘Or additional number of shares,’ 
And inserting insteud thereof the words 
‘Shares and ‘such additional shares as shall not be 


allotted.’ 
WM. EWINGS, General Manager. 
Dated this 18th day of July, 1867. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, 41,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000, 

Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOT? BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Binny Key, Esq. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Es. 
Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 


Bankers—The Bank of England ; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore , 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of part'es connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 





U™ ERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—Addi- 
tions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M'CABE, Secretary. 

24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 

ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 





s. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE Ll 0 Do, 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONI'E 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do, 


BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOP ER, 


STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 

192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, ani 

Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s,anl1 58 
er Team. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 24 61 par rawn. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 63 6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d par ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 63 6d, and 
73 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100, 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstanids, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Wyiting Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
Il of his productions, which, for quality of 











of remittances between the above-named dep 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 


[MFESIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

. Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
Fiist Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Tesidence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
ables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, 15.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

Upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and SK 


A : 





Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS, 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook's Excursion Oflice, 93 Fleet street; 

And at the Oifices— 

10 REGENT SYREET and 64 CORNHILL 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent. 
—Ihe CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are pre- 
pared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., 
for one year at 5 per cent., for three years at 5}, and 
for five years and upwards at 6 per cent. per anuum. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 
h. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. r 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, Loudon. 





@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
— § 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London {oy Cornhill. y : 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
FOR YOUTH. 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits ..from 2} to 4 guineas. 
- — Highland Cos- 


tumé..ue — 2— 5 - 
_ — Knickerbocker 

Suits ... = = _- 
_- — Overcvats, from 173 6d to 2 _ 


Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Dress. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLanaa, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, ‘Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persona, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiga, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—stablished 15 7. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, prououuced by Cou- 
nuisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Peratns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peas’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botile, auld sto, per. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRIN} SAUCE. 





Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcesier; Messrs. CKUSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons, London, &., &., aud vy 


| 
H Grocers und O.limen universally, | 


Now ready. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. XVII. Price 63 
CONTENTS. 


1—Dr. Pusey on Papal Prerogatives. 
2—John Tetzel. 
3—Lord Plunket's Life and Speeches. 
4—The Gods of the Nations when Christ appoared. 
5—Archbishop Manning on England and Christendom? 
6—S. Jane Frances de Chantal. 
7—F. Ryder and Dr. Ward. 
8—The Holy See and the Spanish Inquisition. 
9—Irish Quest ons. 
10—Notices of Books :—The Civilta Catolica ; the Pope's 
recent Confirmation of the Syll:bus; I. Reiss on 
the Encyclical of 8th Decemb>r, 1864; IF’. Knox om 
the Infa!libility of the Church ; Dr. Murray's Prose 
and Verse; Christian Schools; Mr. E. H. 
hompson's New Series of Saints’ Lives; Irish 
Tomes and Irish Hearts, &c. 
11—Correspondence. 
12—A letter to the Rev. F. Ryder by W. G. Ward, Ph.D. 
London: Burns, Oates, and Co,, 17 Portman street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


T= LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 

Head Master-L. SCHMITZ, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D, 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 
The LONDON COLLEGE (Inaugurated by H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales on the 10th of July) will be realy 
for the reception of Pupils at the commencement of the 

NEW TERM on the 18th of SEPTEMBER next. 

Applications for admission should be made without 
delay to Dr. L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring grove,. 
Middlesex, W., or to the Secretary, at the Society's 
Office, 24 Old Bond street, London, W., where pro- 
spectuses and any information can be obtained. 

Schools in connection with this College exist at 
Chatou, near Paris (Head Master, Monsieur P. 
BAVIERE), and at Godsberg, near Bonn, on the Rhine 
(Head Master, Dr. A. BASKERVILLE); prospectusee 
of which can also be obtained of the Secretary as above. 


br TUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS will on Saturday next Close thetr 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, nearly opposite 
Marlborough House. Admission, !8; catalogue, 6d. 
JAS. FAHEY, Secretary. 


Will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, July 27. 
TMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 6 Pall Mall East, Open from 
9 till 7, Admittance, 1s. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuarrerron. 
Important Notice—THE GREAT CITY has been 
witnessed and pronounced by 303,000 Persons to be the 
most interesting, exciting, truthful, and successful 
drama of moderna times. Ou Monday, July 220d, 
and during the week (Wednesday excepted), at 
8 o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform, for 
the 79th, 80th, Slst, 82nd, 83rJ, and Sith nights, the 
highly successful Drama, in four Acts, entitled THE 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. W. beverley. Priacipal char- 
acters by Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. M'Intyre, F. Vil- 
liers, J. Irving, J. Rouse, J. Fitzjames, C. Warner; 
Misses Madge Robertson, ani R. G. le Tnaiere, 
Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully, Dances arranged 
by Mr. J. Cormack. Mr. Ejlward Stirling, Stage 
Manager. Preceded by the Farce of THAT RASCAL 














On Wednesday next, June 24, SCENES from the 
GREAT CITY, and a variety of attractions for the 
Benefit of Mr. I’. B. Chatterton. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at soven, and 
terminate at eleven. Box office opea from ten to five 
daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING — 
Professor Pepper's LECTURES on the PALAIS DE 
L'EXPOSITION, daily at 3 and 8, except Wednesday 
evening. Amongst the other attractions are the 
“ Wonderful Le tard,” the great Optical surprise, culled 
“The Effigy of the Dear Defunct,” and the Musical 
Entertainments of George Buckland, Esq. 


E‘4s* CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 3)0 differant 
shapes constantly on view for sslection and immediate 
delivery. Easy cairs male to any pattera on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER ant SON’S Manufastory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 andi 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

I}lustrated PRICEV Liss of Overlant Teanks, 
Ladies’ 'ravelling Boxes, Portuaiteaas, Loather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will bs forwarded on applicatioa 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, VOatitters, naxt door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 

















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO ILR.W. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This uurivalled Stare, is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Liuiairess to ba 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER US so. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it wo bs 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIKGD; 
and the above award by sume of tue mst eaiarit 
scieutitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUVON aud ©V., Glisgoy ani Loaloa 
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On Monday, 29th inst., in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Two Portraits on Steel by Wit1am Hot, 
from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, a NEW EDITION of 


THE COMPANY. AND THE CROWN. 


By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, with copious Explanatory and Supplementary Notes, and 
a Special Map of Hindostan, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Seventh Edition of New America. 


By W. Hepwortn Dixon, 2 vols. 8vo, with Lilus- 
trations, 30s. 
“Mr. Dixon’s book is the work of a keen observer."— 
Quarterly Review. 
“A very interesting work.”—TZimes. 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 


through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations, 152. 
‘* The best book of travels of the season."—Pall Mall 
Garelte. 


Wild Life among the Pacific 
—_—————a_' 


CHEAP EDITION of 


Alec Forbes of Howglen. By 


Georck Macponatp, M.A. 58, bound and illus- 
trated, forming the New Volume of “ Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Curate’s Discipline. By 


Mra, Ertoart. 3 vols.! 


Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana 
M. Cratk, Author of “ Faith Unwin’s Ordea!.” 2 vols. 


“A fresh, charming story of domestic life, in which 
the reader will find perfect pleasure. The tone of the 
novel is admirable." —Star. 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 
“St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A charming book.”—Athenzum. 
“A very good novel."—Z£raminer. 


Raymond’s Heroine. 


Edition. 3 vols. 
“A clever and vigorous book. 
breathless interest," —Zimes. 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 
Srencer. 3 vols. 

Trene’s Repentance. By Chris- 
TIAN Eyre. 2 vols. 

The Huguenot Family. By 
Saran Tyrer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 


&c. 3 vols. (Next week. 





Second 


Will be read with 





TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


CCXLYV., will be published NEXT TUESDAY. 
ConTENTs. 


1—New Paris. 

2—Cornish Antiquities. 
3—Massimo d' Azeglio. 

4—The New Courts of Law. 
5—Mountain Climbing. 
6—Characteristics of inglish History. 
7—Agricultural Gangs. 
8—Hannibal’s Passage of the Aips. 
9—The Church aud tier Curates. 
1(—RKeform Essays. 

JoHN Murkay, Albemarle street 


THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


3. 
The CONFESSIONS of GENERAL 
ESTCOURT. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
[On the 19th inst. 


2. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. Third 
Edition. 2 vol. 
“3 
£500 REWARD. By a Barrister. 


3 vols. 
4 


CHRISTCHURCH DAYS. An Oxford 


Story. 2 vols. 


5. 
MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the 
Hon. Freperick WALPOLE. 3 vols. 
“ Clever and bright."—Ezaminer. 


6. 
MOUNT CARMEL. 1 vol. 
“ A book that will hold its own with credit among the 
works of fiction of the day."—Zxaminer. 
Ricnarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





On the 246th inst., 
Price One Shilling, the AUGUST NUMBER of the 


TEMPLE BAK MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS. 
Stephen Lawrener, Yeoman. By the Author of‘ Archie 
Lovell.” Chaps. 16, 17, 18, 19. 
Ordered Abroad. 
Saint Sophie. By Baring Gould. 
Poor Tom. By Charles Clarke. 
A Lunar Voleano. By Doctor Procter. 
A Lost Name. By the Author of “Uncle Silas,” 
Chapters 26-31. 
Man-Killers and» Man-Katers. By the Author of “ The 
Rhinoceros Major.” 
He or She? By Captain Knollys. 
Gup. By Florence Marryat. 
Lancashire Song-Writers. 
RicwarpD Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 

HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 

or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 

By R. Beamish, F.R 8. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 

London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

By THomas SHorter, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 

lish Poetry,” &c. 
“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice thiugs’ in one book 
before.” —ZJilustraed Times. 
“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 
London: F.Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“ A viel and varied collectiou."—Moraing Star. 
“ A charming volume,”—Sun, 
London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE: 
An ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, ji 
Conducted by Epmunp Yargs. 
On the 24th of July will be published, pri . 
Shilling, the First Number of TINSLEYS" MAGAZ Ay 
an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Light Literatan : 
Its aim will be essentially amusement, though Guan 
topics of general interest will be occasiona ly treated 
by competent writers. Iu the first Number will ba com. 
menced, to be continued from month to month two 
serial stories :— : 


L 
THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. 
By W. H. Russe tt, LL.D., 
(The Special Correspondent of the Times). 
Il. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. 
By Epunp Yarss, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,’ “The Forlora Hope,” 
“ Broken to Harness,” &e. ” 
With the view of especially commending itself to Lady 
readers, a portion of the contents of TINSLEYS’ 
MAGAZINE will be devoted to Articles on Dress, &e 
contributed direct from Paris, while every Number will 
contain, in addition to the Illustrations, a Cvloured 
Plate of the Latest Fashions. 


New and Popular Novels at all 
Libraries. 
Second Edition, ready this day, 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. 


Rrppext, Author of “ George Geitb,” &e., 3 vols. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs, 
Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &¢, 2 vols. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tow 
Hoop, in 3 vols. 

CALLED TO ACCOUNT. By Annie Tomas, 
Author of “ Denis Donne,” &c, 3 vols. 
HIDDEN FIRE. 8 vols. 

TINSLEY Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 


UNTIL the END. A Novel, in 1 vol. 
By Joun Pomeroy, Author of “ Raising the Veil,” 
“ Opposite Neighbours,” &c. 

At every Library in the kingdom, jn 3 vols. 
PAUL’S COURTSHIP. By Hesba 

SIRECTON. 

“We have seldom read a story where the conceptions 
of an author have beea so clearly defined aud so suc- 
cessfully carried into reality.”—Observer. 

“ Miss Stretton claims special praise for the art with 
which she suspends anticipation by present interest, that 
it may not encroach upon, and therefore mar the excite- 
ment of the situations, of which every chapter bas one 
more or less good." —ZLondon Review. 

“Wethiok highly of the book and of the talents ofthe 
authoress. The book cails itself a novel, but the sub- 
stance is too good fortheform. A more Conscieutiously 
written book we never read, Miss Stretton hes shown 
important qualifications for novel-writing—an exrczilent 
style, great depth of insight, and aun artistic te'opera- 
ment.’—ZJmperial Review. 








Also ready, in 3 vols. 
COUNTING the COST. By William 
Dvrale. 
BROUGHT to LIGHT. By Thomas 
PEIGHT. 
WOODBURN GRANGE. By William 
Howirr. 
The EROES of CRAMPTON, ia l 
vol. 
London: Cuartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, 
Strand. ie 





Just published, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 53 6. 
D*. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Ety:molo- 
gical, Pronouncing, and xplanatory, for tne use of 
Schools. Abridged from the “Student's Dictivuary,” 
by the Author, Jonn Ocrivre, LL.D 
Brackiz and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 
Imperial 1émo, cloth, rel edges, 10s 6d, half moroceo, 133. 
R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the 
use of Colleges and Advanced Schools: iy JOHN 
Ocitviz, LL.D. With about 300 Wood Engravings. 
Buackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Just published, price 1s. 
ALGLEISH'’S INTRODUCTORY 
TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
based on Grammatical Synthesis: being the S.xth Hdi- 
tion, rearranged, of the tirst portion of Mr. Dalgleish’s 
Work on Composition. It contains Sentences, Paras 
graphs, and Short Essays. 
The “ Advanced” Text-Book, treating of Style, Prose, 
Themes, and Versification, will be ready shortly. 
Edinburgh: Otiver and Boro; Loudon: SimPkiy, 
ManrsuHaLl, and Co. 





HEAP BOOKS, many at less than Half- 
Price.—See BICKERS aud SON'S new and much 
enlarged CATALOGUE of popular Modera BOOKS. 
Valuable remainders of standard books ami surplus 
copies of accmaulated stock, all in the publisiers’ biud- 
ings. By post for Ome stamp—1 Leicester square 
Loudon, W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &e. 


Third Edition, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 


Immediately, in 2 vols. 


CIRC E. 


Warp, Lock, and Tyter, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 
THE 


PRIVATE LETTERS of St. PAUL and St. JOHN. 


By Rev. SAMUEL COX, of Nottingham. 

“Tt isrefreshing to come upon a little book like this, whose worth stands in in- 
verse relation to its size. In no time of our history as a Christian nation has it been 
more necessary to cast out the evil spirit by the exercising presence of the good. 
Nothing can be more influential in leading people’ away from an endless disputing 
about questions that had better be left to settle themselves, than an introduction 
such as this to one of the ‘ palace-chambers far apart’ in the souls of the first 
teachers of our faith, where their policy may be found as lof.y as their creed. — 
Spectator, July 13, 1867. 

London: Antncr Mratr, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the best Books of the Season, and of the past Twenty Years, are in circulation at 
MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading Rooms supplied on liberal 
terms, and (by special arrangement) carriage free if required. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford street. 








In a few days will be published, in crown Svo, price 5s, cloth. 


_— of DEIRA: a Drama. By Georgiana Lady 


CHATTERTON. 
London: Lonemwans, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row, 





Just published, in feap. &vo, with Portrait, price 5s. 
pos. including Tales, Ballads, and Songs. By Roserr 
Wuire, Author of tue “ History of the Battle of Owervurne,” &c. 
“Mr. White's poems deserve a kindly word of encouragement; they are natural 
and unprotcuding. "—Spectator. 
London: Loneamansand Co. Kelso: J. and J. HW. Rurmerronp. 


NEW WORKS. 


ABD-EL-KADIR: a Biography. 
Cuvrcuitt. Crown 8vo, 93. 


The CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS of EURIPIDES; 


with Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece. Trauslated into 
English Veise by Maurice Purcet. Fitzgeraup. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


MEMOIR of GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE, 


one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in Kngland, and Founder of 
Georgi», in America. By Ronerr Water, Author of “The Life of General 
Wolfe.” Post 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


NORWAY: its People, Products, and Institutions. 


By the Rev. Joun Bowpes, late British Consular Chaplain at Christiania. Post 
8yvo, 73 6d, 


NEW VOLUME of the CHARLES DICKENS’ EDITION. 
OLIVER TWIST. With Eight Illustrations. Price 


(On August 1. 


By Colonel 


[ This day. 





NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. By Miss 


DoNeLan, 2 vols. post 8vo. (Next week. 
PERCY’S WIFE. By B. H. Bee. 1 vol. [Zhis dy. 
ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Trottore. 3 vols. 
The ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, the Life of a 


Man of Letters; with his Misfortunes, Failures, Successes, Hopes, Fears, and 
Adventures. 
“ Now in the trough of the sea, 
No on the top of the wave.” 
By Sypxey Warrixe, Author of “ Heliondé ; or, Adventures in the Sun,” “ The 
Memoirs of a Stomach,” “* A Literary Mélange,” &c. 2 vols. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 


of “ Grandmother's Money,” &e. 3 vols. 

«*No Man's Friend’ is a good novel. It is original ; it is lively; it is interesting; 
its real merits are considerable. Some of the characters ave drawn with considerable 
tact. Mr. and Mrs. Worcester are both excellent sketches in their way ; old Ranwiek is 
good; and Mr. Harland is decidedly a well imagined and well drawn character—he is, 
in fact, the strong point of the book, and is, in every respect, admirable. ‘The plottings 
and counter-plottings, with the localities in which they occur, and the varying 
cir attending them, make up the general interest. All this part is bright, 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Six Illustrations (1 Plain and 5 Coloured) and Two Maps, 
price 8s 6d, cloth, 
HE ALPINE JOURNAL, Vol. III, for 1867; a Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation. By Members of the Alpine 
Club. Edited by H. B. Georcr, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
London: Lonemans, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVIL., for JULY, 
was published on WEDNESDAY LAST, 
CONTENTS. 

1—The EARLY ADMINISPRATIONS cf GEORGE III. 

2—AGRICULTURE and PRICES in ENGLAND (125)-14)0). 

3—FERRIFL’S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 

4—The COUNCIL of CONSTANTINOPLE. 

5—INDIAN COSTUMES and TEXTILE FARRICS. 

6—LIFE and SPEECHES of LORD PLUNKET. 

7—WINE and the WINE TRADE. 

8—JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 

9—BURTON'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

10—MILITARY INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. 

London: Loncmans and Co. Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack 





For Notice of Greek Wines, §c., see Edinburgh Review for July, 1867. 


DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


Sample cases of Twelve different Wines sent in return for Post-Office O.der for 
£1 7s td or £1 15s 2d, payable at Chief Odice, E.C. 

GREEK WINES.—“ These Greek Wines are pure from the vineyard.” —TZimes. 

GREEK WINES,.—“ Possess qualities of clearness, vinous flavour, and natural 
strength that we certainly look tor in vain in other wines, and their bouquet is 
enough to make an old man young again."—Once a Week. 

GREEK WINES.—‘ Are particularly fitted for those who are hardly weaned 
from brandied wine, and who require something fuil-bodied.” — Saturday 
Review. 

GREEK WINES.—" No cellar stock increases in value so rapidly as a stock of | 
Greek wines, of which some excellent varieties cost lvs. or 2Us. a dozen.”— 
Examiner. 


PAMPHLET o1 “ WINE and its ADULTERATIONS,” post free. 


interesting, and original—the originality chiefly consisting in the undisguised world- 
liness attributed to all the parties concerned, and the skill with which these materials 
are worked up into an agreeable narrative." —Athenzvum. 


OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Arnsworts. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Ainsworth has given us a story of the present day, lively, bustling, and full 
of incident. Although the foundation of the tale of ‘O'd Court’ is tragic, and thera 
are melodramatic situations enough to make a good play, yet the natural effect pro- 
duced is cheerful and amusing. The heroiae, Lucetta, is a charming creature, as gay 
as a lark, fond of admiration, and enjoying success. Her lovers are dashing and 
devoted; her father melancholy and interesting, with a cruel mystery hanging over 
him. ‘Ihe villain of the piece is a very well drawn character, and the progress of the 
whole narrative is stirring and animated. This novel of ‘Old Court’ is likely to 
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be more than commouly popular.”—Zxaminer. 


BEGG’D at COURT. By Caartes Kyient. 1 vol. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Ta post 8vo, 93. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
“ So full of true and sagacious thought that no one will ever again set himself to 
study the English Constitution without cousulting it."—Saturday Review, 
“ Perhaps the most characteristic fact about this little book is that, dealing with 
such a Subject, it should be very pleasant reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
* We have learnt much from this book, and believe that it will live beyond the 
present day.” —Spectator. 
* Probably the first work on a grave and complex subject which can be skimmed 
by tritlers while atfording matter for thought to the most studious."—London Review. 
Cuapman and Har, 193 Piccadilly. 





HE NEW CLUB HOUSE for PALL MALL.—The 

BUILDER of this week, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—A Fine View and Plans 
of the Junior Carlton Club House now in course of erection—Ke clesiastical Celebre- 
tions in Rome—the Cottage-Wall Question—Something about Rats—Sanitary Wants 
in Glasgow—the New Discoveries in Acoustics—aul various other Papers—with all 
Ge saa News and reviews of New Books.—i York street, Coveut garden, aud 
all Newsmen. 








“We consider that Mr. Denman has done gvod service in publishing his 
pamphlet, in which the evils of fortifying wine and the merits of the lighter aad 
purer wines are so graphically portrayed.”"—Lancet, June 22, 1867. 


J. L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London, W. 





L Oxon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. | 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES.—Pxresipent: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 82,000 
volumes of ancient and modern literature, in various languages. Subscription, 43a 
year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. RKeading-room open from Ten to Six 
Prospectus on ap} licaticn. Cutalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 103 6. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. i 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 

T= TWIN RECORDS of CREATION; or, Geology and 
4 Genesis; their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Coucord. By G. W. Victor 
LE Vaux With numerous IIlustratious. 

“ Mr. le Vaux very feasibly reconciles the two recor(s."—Puilder. 

“Mr. le Vaux is an enthusiast in geology..........We welcome his volume as 


| aiding in a most important discussion, and commend it to those interested in the su! - 
ject."—£vangelical Magazine. 


“We can recommend Mr. le Vaux as an able and interesting guide to a popular 


appreciation of geolugieal science.” —Spectator. 


“A nicely printed little volume, with excellent illustrations, and much interesting 
matter written in anything but a dry manner."—Naturalist’s Note-Book. 
London: Locxwoov aud Co., 7 Statiorers’ Hall court, E.C, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROM- 


WELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
By Gotpwin Situ. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 6d. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION of the SAME. Price 2s, 6d. 
ESSAYS onaLIBERAL EDUCATION. By Various 


Writerz. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., &c., de. (Jn the press. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S, F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1866. With 
numerous Maps and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 28s. 

“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, 
which he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent 
faculties of observation and description....All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great 
events of the war—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid 


language. "—Saturday Review. 
“A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and 


ssessing unusual opportunities for verifying and correcting first accounts and 
mpressiors, by conversations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author 
has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest by 
many civilian, and profit by all military men.”—4thenwum. 

“A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of 


our own day.”"—London Review. 
“The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is 


no small praise for such a book."—ZJilustrated London News. 


The ANCIEN REGIME, as it Existed on the Con- 
tinent before tl.e French Revolution. Three Lectures. By Caantes Kina@siry, 
M.A., Professor «f Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt, 63. 


SOCIAL DUTIES: Considered with Reference to the 
Organization of Effort in Works of Benevolenc3 and Public Utility. By a Man 
oF BusitxEss. Fear. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“A good little book upon an important topic.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 

Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown Svo, antique binding, gilt leaves, 4s 64. 

“As pretty a story as any that her pen has given us fur some time pist."— 
Atheneum. 


A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES. By Soruta Jex Biaxe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Blake gives a living picture of the schools and culleges themselves in which 
that education is carried on."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FINE ART: Chiefly Contemporary. By Wittiam 


Micuaet Rossettr. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 103 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged 


with Notes by Gustave Masson, French Master at Harrow School. With 
Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens. 1smo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of WORDS from the POETS. 
— for the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries, by C. M. Vavanay. 


° - ~ 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER’S ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES, 
With Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations. A New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 16s. 


An INTRODUCTION to ARISTOTLE’S RHE- 


TORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. M. Core, Senior Fellow 
and Tutor cf Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, l4s, 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Brorurrs: New 
and Cheaper Edition, with new Biographical Preface and Portraits, extra feap. 
Svo, 63, 


SHIPWRECKS of FAITH. Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge in May, 1867. By RicHarp CHENEVIX 
Trenxcn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


STUDIES in the GOSPELS. By R, Cuenevix 


Trexcn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Demy 8yo, 103 éd. 


The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: Thoughts 
on its Relation to Reason and History. By B. Ff. Wesrcort, B.D. New Edi- 
tion, feap. Svo, 48 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED to ENGLISH CONGRE- 
mong onl gga By the late G. E. L. Corroy, U.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in Size 
with Macmillan’s “Globe” Series. Containing Forty-Eight Coloured Maps, 
Plans of London and Paris, and a Copious Index. Strongly bound in half 
morocco, with flexible back, 93. (Just ready. 

Norice.—This Atlas includes all the Countries of Murope in a series of Forty- 

Eight Maps, drawn on the same scale, with an Alphabetical Index to the situation 

of more than 10,900 places; and the relation of the various Maps and Countries to 

each other is detined in a general Key Map. ‘The volume is small euough for a 

travelle:’s wallet or for a place on the writing table. 

The identity of scale in all the Maps facilitates the comparison of extent and 
distance, and conveys a just impression of the magnitude of different countries. The 
size suffices to show the Provincial Divisions, the Railways and Main Roads, the 

Princi; al Rivers and Mountain Ranges. As a book it can be opened without the 

inconvenience which attends the use of a folding map. 


RECENT POETRY. 
NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD, late Professor of 


Poetry in the University of Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 64. 
[Next week, 

LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND. A Modern Poem 

By Wituiam ALLINGHAM. Feap. 8vo, 7s. E 

The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, some time 

Fellow of O.iel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by &.T. Paccrave. Second 

Edition, feap. 8vo, 68. 

The RETURN of the GUARDS, and other Poems. By Sir 

Francis H. Doyie, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Feap 

8vo, 7s. F 

The INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. By Ausrey pg 

Vere. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH IDYLLS. By Jane Ettice. Feap. 8vo, 6s, 

BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT, and other Poems, 

By SepastTian Evans. Feap. 8vo, 63. 

ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. By Rev. Caar es Krnastey, 

Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 

The SAINT’S TRAGEDY ; or, the True History of Elizabeth of 

non With a Preface by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Third Edition, Feap. 

vo, 5s. 

BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. By the Hon. Ropey 

NoEL. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 

The LADY of LA GARAYE. By the Hon. Mrs. Norrtoy, 

With Vignette and lrontispiece. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 

By CHRISTINA ROSSETTL 

1, GOBLIN MARKET, and other Poems. Second Edition, 

feap. 8vo, with 2 Desigus by D. G. Rossetti, 5s. 

2. The PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and other Poems. Feap. 8yo, 

with 2 Designs by D. G. Rossett', 6s. 

DANTE’S COMEDY: the Hell. Translated into Literal Blank 

Verse. By W. Micit\eL Rosserts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. By Tom Taytor. 

With Llustrations by Tissot, Millais, Tennicl, Keene, and H. K. Browne. Sial} 

4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 

By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

1, POEMS. Cullcetod and arranged anew. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

2. SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly Lyrical. Selected 

and arranged for use; with Notes and Introduction. Second Kdition. Cor- 

rected and Improve]. Feap. 8vo, 73. 

SONNETS. By the Rev. Cuartes Tennyson Turner. 

Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Feap. 8vo, 43 61. 

By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
1. A WOMAN SOLD, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


2. DRAMATIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, ds. 
My BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Tuomas Woo tner. With a 


Viguette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS, 


Crown, 8vo, cloth, uniform in size and binding. 





HEREWARD the WAKE, “Last of the English.” By Car.es 
KINGSLEY. 

WESTWARD HO! By Cuartes Kinastey. 

HYPATIA. By CHarves Kinostey. 

TWO YEARS AGO. By Cares KINGsLey. 

The MOOR COTTAGE. By May Bevertey. 

CAWNPORE. By G. O. TrREvELYAN 

COMPETITION WALLAH. By G. O. TREVELyaN. 

The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyfie.” 

HEARTSEASE. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 

HOPES and FEARS. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redeclyffe.” 

The DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

The TRIAL: More Links in the Daisy Chain. By the Author of 

The Heir of Redclyff.” 

The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redeclyffe.” 

JANET’S HOME, 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By the Author of “ Janet’s Home.” 

A SON of the SOIL. 

TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author of “Tom Brown's 
School Days.” 

LEIGHTON COURT: a Country House Story. By Henay Kiyostey- 
New and Cheaper Edition, 

GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Heyry Kivyostey. 

RAVENSHOE. By Henry Krvostey. 

AUSTIN ELLIOTT. By Heyry Kinestey, 





Piaxs or Lospon and Parts are added, on scales sufficiently eslarged to 
designate tue streets aud public buildings. 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. By Henry Kincstey. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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